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Ronald B. Thompson 


Sr ELECTION of Dr. Ronald B. Thompson as president for 1953- 
1954 brings to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers a man who first gained distinction in the exact 
science of mathematics. An authority in that field, he published the text 
“Remedial Arithmetic for High School Pupils’ in 1937, as well as 
numerous articles later in the field of education and administration. 

His devotion to facts and statistics has stood him in good stead in his 
notable career as a university registrar. Today he serves in one of the 
largest state universities in the nation. He handles with distinction the 
administration of the enrollment and record-keeping of a student body of 
some 25,000 annually. 

In these days of uncertainty it is his responsibility to provide forecasts 


for the guidance of his University, which has no enrollment limitations. 


His predictions influence the allocation of budgets in excess of $12,000,000 
annually. The precision with which he performs this task is testimonial 
not only to his courage but to his keen insight and understanding of the 
factors that contribute to college enrollments. 

Ronald Burdick Thompson was born in Chambersburg, Illinois on 
October 6, 1907, but obtained his education in Nebraska. After complet- 
ing his high school education at Doniphan, Nebraska he attended Hastings 
College at Hastings, Nebraska, receiving his A.B. in 1929. He completed 
his graduate work at the University of Nebraska, being awarded his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree in 1933 and his Ph.D. in 1939. 

He joined the faculty of the University of Utah in 1936, and became 
Registrar and Director of Admissions of that institution and Assistant 
Professor of Education in 1940. Four years later he decided to return to 
his native midwest, accepting the appointment as Registrar, University 
Examiner and University Editor of The Ohio State University. 

Dr. Thompson is well known in the Association. He became a member 
in 1940 and since that time has been an active and interested worker on 
behalf of his profession and its representative association. He has pre- 
sented papers before the organization on several occasions and served 
as chairman of the Topical Workshops in 1949, 1950 and 1951. 

The Association’s annual convention was held in Columbus in 1949 
with Dr. Thompson serving as General Convention Chairman. Last year, 
in addition to serving as vice-president, he acted as editor of the publica- 
tion, ‘“Credit Given by Educational Institutions, 1952.” He has served as 
a member of the Committees on Evaluation and Standards; Professional 
Development; High School-College Relations and Special Projects. 

His memberships include National Education Association, Sigma Xi, 
Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Mu Epsilon. Outside of his time and thought- 
consuming job, his interests are in his family and in music, both vocal 
and violin. He and Mrs. Thompson, the former Alice Price of Hayden, 
Colorado, are the parents of two daughters and two sons. 

President Thompson will give to the Association the same diligence, 
competence and devotion to thoroughness that have characterized his pro- 
fessional career in the service of education. 





RONALD B. THOMPSON 
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Address of Welcome 


J. L. Morri_i 


DEEM it a very great privilege to share with my Minnesota col- 
leagues, Mr. Pettengill and Dean Summers, in extending a cordial 


welcome to this Association insofar as the University of Minnesota 
has a part in your proceedings, and I hope that, looking at this lovely 
Minneapolis morning, you weren’t too discouraged, those of you who 
arrived in the snow Sunday morning. No discourtesy was intended. 

I can’t say that it is unusual. Snow in April and October is entirely 
a commonplace around here. This is a region about which it is being 
said that the delicate die young, and I like to tell the story to visiting 
groups about another visiting group that was here. My friends from 
Ohio State University will remember George M. Trautman, the Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, 
whose group met here in October three or four years ago. All the 
leading baseball men of the country were here, a group accustomed 
to meeting more often in places like Miami or Los Angeles or New 
Orleans. It was early October and Mr. Trautman tells the story that 
some of them were standing in the lobby of this hotel downstairs 
looking out through the plate glass at the falling snow, and one of 
the members from Alabama was overheard to say to a confrere from 
Georgia, ‘Well, maybe it’s just as well we didn’t win that War be- 
tween the States. We might have had to occupy this country.”’ 


465 
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This is a kind of reunion for me to be with you today. Although 
I have met with this Association only once before, I do see faces here 
that I remember, and I am recalling an April morning 19 years ago 
when I first had the opportunity to meet with this group at your con- 
vention in Cincinnati. I expect there aren’t many here this morning 
who were there then. I am just curious to know. Will you put up your 
hands, anybody who attended the convention 19 years ago. (Several 
hands were raised.) Well, that is interesting. 

You and I know that there have been vast changes in the member- 
ship and in the scope of activity which this Association conducts, vast 
changes in the size and character of the institutions that we serve, 
in that nearly 20 years, vast changes, I like to hope, for the better. 

Sometimes you become a little skeptical; sometimes you feel that an 
on-going institution, like the leader of a movement, can get out too 
far ahead of the understanding of its own constituency. Sometimes a 
society which has been inspired from the beginning by certain ideas 
and ideals can forget the meaning of those ideas and ideals when they 
become pretty well realized and when they become too much taken 
for granted. 

Now, this mild pessimism of mine this morning springs from the 
situation to which your President has alluded, the fact that the Minne- 
sota Legislature is in session. It is presumed to adjourn tonight. It 
has been stalled on a disagreement between the two houses on the 
size of the University of Minnesota appropriation, and when I left 
there late last night, our fate was still in the balance and the Confer- 
ence Committees are to assemble again at 10:00 o’clock this morning, 
just about now. 

But here is an institution which a state with only 2 per cent of the 
population of the United States has built, the second, third or fourth 
largest in the United States, an institution, I believe, of distinction and 
productiveness. And here next door in Wisconsin is a great state 
university, the one which I think first realized the meaning of state 
universities in the lives of people, which may well be seriously affected 
in the current legislature. 

I was talking to my friend, Virgil Hancher of Iowa, on the tele- 
phone a couple of days ago, and he suggests he has like problems out 
there. 

Well, you know, it reminds me of a story that the superintendent 
of our hospitals tells about the chart on the foot of this bed, which 
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said on Monday the general condition improved. The next day— 
improved. The third day—improved. And the next day, it said ‘“De- 
ceased,” and underneath, as the cause of death, “Improvement.” 

We could be wondering here at Minnesota if we are going to die 
of improvement, because there is a substantial spread between our 
request and the highest figure that the lower house of the legislature 
has approved. And so if these remarks seem to show an undue pre- 
occupation with finances, you will understand. 

And I am remembering, too, that Dr. Conant, until lately the 
President of Harvard, once described the hallmarks of a great uni- 
vetsity as ‘‘good students, good faculty, and solvency,” and perhaps 
it is our assignment as administrators to insure, if we can, all three, 
and to keep them in some kind of harmonious balance. 

Now, the whole meaning of administration, of which you are a 
part, in the modern American college and university interests me 
greatly. Everybody takes administration for granted except some of 
the faculty, perhaps, who are forever chafed by it and restless about 
it. I am anxious to hear what President Cross will say on his subject 
of Democracy in the Administration of Higher Education, and if he 
mentions more problems than answers, I won't be surprised, because 
my guess is that university government is still a kind of terra incognita 
in higher education, by no means fully explored, mapped or re- 
solved. 

The necessary function of the registrar and admissions officer is 
freely conceded and yet not always cordially accepted on the campus. 
Here at Minnesota the area of operations conducted by Dean Sum- 
mers and by Mr. Pettengill is a very large area, indeed, and it is at 
the very heart of our highly diversified university enterprise. It car- 
ries immense responsibilities linked with the whole educational 
project. It integrates, if that can be done, the centrifugal autonomies 
of the several component colleges which are deeply cherished in the 
administration of an University. It interprets the philosophy of admin- 
istration, and I expect our administration is adjudged either demo- 
cratic or autocratic very largely in terms of the way the registrar's 
office operates. 

I surmise that the typical professor is inclined to distrust and dep- 
recate some of the duties, even, of the registrar, because they irritate 
him; he doesn’t get everything he wants; and they derive from a 
higher authority, that of the President and Regents, which he suspects. 
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Now this is an ancient and traditional dichotomy, this division 
between the administrative and the academic, isn’t it? It has a long 
history. It goes back to the self-governing views of mediaeval schol- 
ars; it persists in the continued continental tradition of the university 
director who is elected from and by the faculties, usually for a very 
rigidly limited term. It is quite evident still in the British and Scottish 
universities, where the authority of the Vice Chancellor is a rather 
sharply limited authority as contrasted with the authority that is 
presumed to reside in the American college president. I say presumed. 
Incidentally and parenthetically, I have had reason lately to take a 
look at British education, and the long listing of administrative per- 
sonnel which is a commonplace in the American college or university 
catalogue is conspicuously absent in the British publications, such a 
publication, for example, as the Yearbook of the Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, where only a few administrative titles are 
listed at all. The vice chancellor, of course, and always the registrar, 
you may be comforted to know! At Cambridge, he is listed as the 
registrary or registrory. I don’t know what that means. Maybe it is 
like the very ambitious title that I discovered at the University of 
Upsala a few years ago, where the director was called the Director 
Magnificent. I don’t know if any President is magnificent, President 
Cross. Or the University of London, where they have both an internal 
and an external registrar. You might make a resolution about that. 
Or at Glasgow, where the registrar is not only listed as registrar but 
he bears the important extra title, which is true of some of the other 
Scottish universities, of Secretary of the University Court. 

The educational problem of the 3 r’s in elementary education 
becomes the administrative problem of the 3 c’s in American higher 
education. It is a formidable one. I mean the threefold problem of 
communication, consultation and co-ordination, and I think that no 
staff member on our university staffs deals more directly or more 
usefully with all three than the Registrar—in our case the Dean of 
Admissions and Records. 

You people are at once the servants of the stnslonin and the faculty, 
and the agents of the central administration. You are a principal 
channel of communication and consultation and co-ordination among 
all these three groups. Your statistics on space allocation in the uni- 
versity, on curricular change, class size and ‘section, teaching and 
laboratory loads, all these provide the source data of the over-all 
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university budget and the explanation of our expenditures and needs. 
You are at the center of decision on student selection and thereby the 
center of decision on academic standing. You must, on the one hand, 
mitigate these effects of divisive collegiate autonomy and, on the 
other hand, you have to safeguard them and make them work. It is 
a kind of schizophrenic assignment, I think. You will be mechanically 
inflexible in administering a mass of regulations not of your making 
but of which you are supposed to make sense, or you will be in- 
telligent, co-operative, enlightened, in meeting special situations by 
inventing some kind of autonomy of your own. You will most surely 
provide the eyes and ears of the president. He will provide his own 
mouth! 

I remember being at a meeting at which my friend, George Stod- 
dard of Illinois, who has scant hirsute adornment, recited the defini- 
tion of college presidents as a group as being “ ‘stuffed shirts,’ sur- 
mounted by bald heads, the mouths of which are always open,” and 
I told George I didn’t think that was fair because some of them have 
hair. 

Well, I think, in short, your organization is usefully, indispen- 
sably, at work, and I salute you with admiration and with respect. 
I am remembering my happy years at Ohio State with Edith Cockins 
and Helen Clark, who is here this morning. I am remembering the 
efficient way in which my friend, Mr. Ralph McWhinnie, operated 
at Wyoming, and, of course, I am thinking of the invaluable assist- 
ance and loyal support which is given me here, right here at home, 
by True Pettengill and Ed Summers, and what I meant to say was 
that college and university administration is not just the necessary 
evil that some people suppose. At least, in the American tradition, it 
is a source of strength and leadership, I like to think, in the whole 
academic enterprise, inseparable from, indigenous to, the educative 
process in our democratic society. 

I mentioned looking at the British picture a little, because next 
July, as one of the representatives of the Association of American 
Universities, I am going to attend the Quinquennial Congress at 
Cambridge University of the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, and I have just had a note asking me to read a paper 
and participate in a discussion on the subject of Administration and 
Teaching Duties. 

Now, that is a typically vague British subject, but it intrigues me. 
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What did they mean by setting down a title of that kind? Why was 
it chosen at all in that stronghold of the academic tradition, at Cam- 
bridge? In this title, Administration and Teaching Duties, is the 
word ‘‘and’’ to be construed as ‘‘versus,” or “‘in relation to’? Just 
what does it mean? Are we to reargue the ancient dichotomy, or, 
as I think may be the case, has administration become the need, the 
center of neglected attention, in the changing pattern of British 
higher education, with now its greatly expanded university grants 
and its program, pretty nearly realized, to double the prewar enroll- 
ment of the British universities? Has American experience something 
to offer? 

I am inclined to think that the latter may have prompted that topic 
and the invitation to me to talk about it, and I say so as a result of 
contacts with a number of registrars and other British university 
administrators who have been visiting this country and visiting our 
Universities, as you know, in the last year or so under Fulbright, 
Smith-Hughes, and other grants, even Carnegie Corporation grants. 
We have had four that I have met on our campus here at Minnesota 
this year, and there is another one coming from Oxford within the 
next week or two. And I am inclined to point out to our British 
cousins that American higher education has been responsive to the 
needs of society as nowhere else in the world and as British higher 
education is just now beginning to be, and that administrative leader- 
ship, in which you have a share, undergirded by the American 
phenomenon of trustees or regents or curators, has made it so. 

I am inclined to say to them that administrators in the American 
tradition have been the catalyzers of teaching duties; and I am think- 
ing of Francis Wayland and Charles W. Elliot, and of Lotus D. Coff- 
man of this university, and of James B. Conant of Harvard, and of 
that meteoric streak across the academic skies, Bob Hutchins of Chi- 
cago. I am inclined to say to them that the development of American 
higher education in terms of endowment, physical facilities, public 
support, has been principally the accomplishment of devoted and 
resourceful administrators, spokesmen and leaders, a development 
which is on a scale envied by the academic communities of every 
nation in the world. 

Teaching duties, of course, are paramount. This is the reason for 
everything we do as administrators, and, indeed, the satisfactions of 
administration must be largely vicarious, because we are the servants 
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of science and scholars, of teaching and research, but these satisfac- 
tions I think are nonetheless real and rewarding, even if they must 
often be anonymous or even unappreciated. 

And so I congratulate the members of this Association upon your 
commencement upon and participation in really a great cause, the 
cause of higher education in this country, upon your response to the 
challenge of learning in the affairs of mankind and the endeavor to 
do something about a finer future, and I congratulate you upon your 
productive partnership with the teacher and the scholar in their un- 
ending task. 

The University of Minnesota is very much honored that you have 
picked our community for your meeting. I do extend to you, on behalf 
of the University, a most cordial welcome. I am sure Mr. Pettengill, 
Mr. Summers and I, so far as the University is concerned, hope that 
the University of Minnesota may enjoy, in your recollection of this 
meeting, the reputation we would like to deserve, that of having been 
a cordial and co-operative host. 











Democracy in the Administration of 
Higher Education 


GEORGE L. Cross 


Y REMARKS this morning will be informal—of the nature of 
M reflections concerning the administration of higher education, 
especially during the last decade of its history. These reflections, un- 
happily, will not be based on deep and serious thought because I 
believe that no college president with a football team has time for 
deep and serious thinking. On the other hand, I hope that they will 
be based on more than fleeting impressions of experiences and 
problems. 

A few months ago I was scheduled to speak at a dinner in the 
northern part of Oklahoma and, as usual, I found myself a little 
behind schedule as I traveled that afternoon to make the engagement. 
While passing through one of the smaller towns en route I allegedly 
drove too fast through a school zone. An elderly constable on duty 
stopped me and waved me to the curb. He asked me if I didn’t realize 
that I should slow up while passing through a school zone, and I told 
him that I was sorry I had been so careless. He then walked around 
behind my automobile and looked at the number. As he returned he 
said, “‘Cleveland County. What town are you from, son?” I told him 
that I lived in Norman. He asked me how long I had lived there, and 
I told him 17 years. He looked at me reflectively and said, “So you live 
in Norman, the University city—you've lived there 17 years—and 
you don’t know any better than to speed through a school zone. 
Hasn't the University of Oklahoma made any impression on you at 
all?” I didn’t get a ticket. To my relief, the officer didn’t even ask to 
see my driver’s license. But the incident, and especially the question, 
started a trend of thought which kept me occupied during the re- 
mainder of the trip. What impression had the University made on me 
during the nine years of my service as president? 

I pondered my situation—my receding hairline caused by too fre- 
quent brow-wiping; my expanding waistline caused by too much 
chicken a la king, mashed potatoes, and peas; my unreliable dentures; 
not to mention an arthritic right hand, the occupational disease of 
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college presidents, I thought sadly of the motto on my desk which 
reads, ‘Count that day lost when you don’t get hell for something,” 
but I brightened at the thought that I had not “‘lost’’ a single day in 
over eight years. 

It occurred to me that a president has interesting and diverse 
responsibilities, but he has little to do directly with the main business 
of the University, which is scholarship. In the words of Walter A. 
Jessup, “the president must be all things to all men. He must be a 
man who will charm the prospective donor, who will delight the 
students with his youthfulness, who will have wisdom and experi- 
ence to lead the faculty to make decisions with unanimity, who will 
take full responsibility for a winning football team, who will say 
nothing to outrage either the stand-patter or the new-dealer, at the 
same time standing four-square on all things. He ought also to be a 
man who is religious enough to suit the fundamentalist but sufficiently 
worldly not to outrage the bibulous alumni. Truly, such a man is a 
white blackbird.” 

I reflected that no professional training has been designed for 
prospective college presidents. According to Mr. Charles Dollard, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, a suitable aca- 
demic background should include courses and experience in “banking 
and diplomacy, door-to-door selling, public relations, juvenile delin- 
quency and, for good measure, a little training in psychiatry.” Some 
knowledge of architecture would be helpful also. 

But I finally decided the president of a university and the effect that 
the institution may have on him are not very important. The impor- 
tant thing is what happens to the university during the process. 

An institution of higher learning is a complex entity, and the 
problems associated with its administration are correspondingly com- 
plex. Perhaps the most important thing for a newly appointed presi- 
dent to realize is that the administrative procedures and problems of 
his school are not comparable in any way to those of a large corpora- 
tion or business enterprise. This fact is difficult for the average citizen 
to grasp. It is especially difficult for the successful business man or 
corporation executive to understand. 

On several occasions well-meaning friends have outlined for me 
how some university problem would be handled in an oil company 
or a manufacturing establishment. In such instances I have tried to 
explain that a college or university is in most respects just the oppo- 
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site of an oil company. In the oil company, the most able personnel 
with the greatest intellectual development are found heading the 
corporation and, theoretically at least, there is a diminution of intel- 
lectual activity in the various levels of personnel from the president 
of the company down to the roughnecks who work on the rigs. In a 
university, just the reverse is true. The greatest intellectual develop- 
ment and activity is to be found in the faculty, and there is usually 
a diminution in intellectual activity as one passes through the admin- 
istrative levels to deans, to vice-presidents, and president. This has 
important implications in regard to university or college administra- 
tion. 

With the exception of the student body, the most important part 
of any university is its faculty. The faculty consists of a group of 
professional personnel selected in such a manner that many fields of 
learning are represented. I cannot stress too strongly the idea that the 
members of a faculty are professional personnel. They are not merely 
employees of a governing board who are hired, in the usual sense, to 
do work prescribed by the board or the president. They are profes- 
sional people who have met rigid professional requirements. They 
have been engaged to perform professional services of an educational 
nature. Their relationships to the institution are, or should be, similar 
to the relationship of a doctor to his patient, or a lawyer to his client. 
If they are to perform satisfactory service they must have a maximum 
of freedom of thought and action commonly known as academic 
freedom. 

This suggestion, of course, will be regarded by some as being at 
least mildly subversive. There are many in our country who by their 
actions show that either they do not believe in the basic principle of 
freedom of thought and expression, or they fear that the basic philoso- 
phies upon which the American way of life has been developed cannot 
survive in open competition with other philosophies. Nevertheless, 
academic freedom is vital in the development of higher education. 

The recent rash of investigations in which it is proposed to investi- 
gate not only communists in education, but those who ‘think like 
communists,’ poses a real problem for those who believe in academic 
freedom and democracy in our institutions of higher learning. These 
investigations are likely to influence and restrict academic thought in 
exactly the same manner that such thought has been restricted in the 
countries beyond the iron curtain. To teach the truth as a faculty 
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member understands it, may not be regarded as politically safe in the 
future. 

In this connection it may be said that the professional nature of a 
college faculty has never been well understood by those who are 
served by the school. Many individuals who would not think of trying 
to tell their doctor or lawyer how to perform professional services 
have no hesitancy in telling the college professor how or what he 
should teach. Suggestions of this kind are usually resented by the 
entire faculty and interpreted as an effort to control thought and 
expression. Incidents of this kind cause considerable difficulty for the 
president of the institution who is required to interpret the faculty 
to the public and similarly, to interpret the public to the faculty. 

At such times, decisions are made which frequently are of the 
utmost importance in the development of a school. The president and 
the Board may experience an almost irresistible temptation to yield 
to public pressures—to do things in the way the taxpayers seem to 
want them done. It is easy to yield to public opinion on the ground 
that an institution must maintain good public relations or on the 
assumption that the taxpayers have a right to direct the destinies of the 
institution. 

Public pressures must be acknowledged and given a fair and im- 
partial hearing. Usually, however, the pressures must be resisted 
firmly because the institution that segments of the public seem to 
want may not be the kind of institution that is needed at all. Fre- 
quently, pressures on the governing board and the president come 
from minority groups of well-meaning citizens who have narrow, 
vested interests. Of necessity, the perspectives of these citizens are 
limited and their demands almost always involve temporary situations 
and short-term planning. A college or university can develop success- 
fully only if those who are in charge keep long-range, major objec- 
tives in mind and are able to resist the short-run, minor pressures 
which inevitably develop from time to time. Educational sights must 
be trained on some distant star rather than on a nearby planet, if the 
school is to follow a direct course. 

The institution which utilizes these principles steadily through the 
years may not always be popular with the entire public; the alumni 
may worry about its public relations; and it may occasionally suffer 
from inadequate finances. But it will be following the only course 
which can lead to greatness. 
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To provide vigorous and unswerving leadership—moral and intel- 
lectual leadership—both on and off the campus, and yet remain sufh- 
ciently in the good graces of the public to secure adequate financial 
support, is a special dilemma of any institution of higher learning. 

There are some reasons for believing that the public gradually is 
beginning to accept the professional status of faculty members and 
to look to higher education for leadership. And, of course, we must 
face the fact that the reluctance of the public to recognize the edu- 
cator’s professional status may be based, in part, upon the occasional 
unprofessional behavior of a small minority of faculty members. 

If we accept the principle that the members of a college faculty are 
indeed professional personnel, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
faculty is in a position to make effective contributions in regard to 
institutional administration. This idea is not new, of course. On the 
contrary, it was traditional in the early history of higher education 
and is still traditional in European higher education. Unfortunately, 
in our own country, where there is a respect approaching reverence 
for management and administration, it is much less common. 

My discussion of democratic administration of higher institutions 
of learning will be in reference to the University of Oklahoma. The 
discussion will be applicable, however, for the most part I hope, to 
all of the different types of institutions represented here. 

Members of the faculty of a typical university are commonly organ- 
ized into departments, schools, and colleges, although to my knowl- 
edge, no one has been able to make a satisfactory distinction between 
these three categories. The department is the primary unit of organiza- 
tion. All faculty members who have specialized in the same field of 
learning, such as English or physics, will hold membership in the 
same department. Related departments are then grouped together to 
constitute schools or colleges, such as the College of Arts and Sciences 
or the College of Business Administration. Sometimes there are col- 
leges within a university which do not have departments, such as the 
Graduate College, or the University College if there be one. Some- 
times a college in effect will consist of a single large department— 
such as the College of Law, or the College of Pharmacy. The colleges 
are regarded frequently as independent degree-granting institutions 
associated loosely to constitute a university. 

The department is administered by a head or chairman, the school 
by a director, and the college by a dean. The traditional “chain of 
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command,” therefore, is from department head to dean, to vice presi- 
dent, to president. 

After the total academic budget for the school year has been deter- 
mined, it is customary for the president to divide the budget among 
the various colleges. Each dean then subdivides the allocation for his 
college among its departments. 

This, as I have said, is the organization and procedure in the 
average university. It was used at the University of Oklahoma until a 
few years ago. I should like to emphasize that it is not used at the 
University of Oklahoma at this time. The organization is relatively 
efficient because decisions can be made quickly. But the trouble with 
the plan is that through its use the progress of the institution is 
limited to the intelligence and imagination of a very few people. It 
provides for too much concentration of power in the offices of 
certain administrative personnel. Deans of colleges which consist of 
departments have money to divide among the departments. Deans of 
colleges which do not have departments have no money to divide. 
Money, rather than knowledge, is power—even on a university 
campus. Those with money to distribute acquire too much authority 
in regard to campus affairs. 

One unfortunate result of this is that the dean of the Graduate 
College, with no departments under his supervision, has no voice in 
such important matters as faculty recruitment, salary increases and 
promotions, even though he has the responsibility of developing 
graduate work and research in his institution. 

We are experimenting with a different plan at the University 
of Oklahoma. The department is the primary academic unit of our 
University, but related departments are not organized or grouped to 
form schools and colleges. The departments are listed alphabetically 
as departments of the University and not of a college. The depart- 
ments provide the courses which are used in the program of study 
leading to the various degrees granted there. 

The college does not consist of a group of departments, but consists 
of a group of faculty members with related interests, and a dean, who 
have the joint responsibility of developing and improving programs 
of study leading to the various degrees. The departments furnish the 
courses for these programs. The college may be regarded, therefore, 
as the agency which plans and administers curricula or programs of 
study in broadly related fields. The college has no budget except the 
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budget for the office of its dean. It has no authority in regard to the 
departments from the standpoints of departmental budgets, the pro- 
motion of departmental personnel, or salary increases for depart- 
mental personnel. It does not grant degrees, but only recommends 
candidates for degrees. The University as a whole confers all degrees. 

In an effort to insure that the combined ideas of all faculty mem- 
bers will be available for the development of the University, the 
entire membership of a department passes on all matters pertaining to 
general departmental policy. The entire faculty of each college passes 
on all matters pertaining to general college policy. The general faculty 
of the University, through its Senate, passes on matters of policy 
which involve more than one college. 

The departmental recommendations are initiated, not by a head or 
a chairman, but by a departmental committee. These recommenda- 
tions are supplemented by recommendations from three deans (the 
dean of the University College, the dean of the undergraduate college 
involved, and the dean of the Graduate College). They are then trans- 
mitted to the President’s Office where they are scrutinized by a com- 
mittee, most of whose members are nominated to the President by 
the University Senate. After studying the recommendations of the 
departmental committee, the deans, and the committee nominated by 
the Senate, the President makes his decision. This procedure takes 
considerably more time than the one used previously, and it is 
regarded by many as being unduly cumbersome. But through its use, 
I believe far fewer mistakes are made, and the University has the 
benefit of the considered judgments of all persons most concerned in 
regard to each problem. Budgets of the departments and other matters 
of departmental importance are not determined by administrative 
personnel until recommendations have been made by members of the 
faculty. Each dean has influence, but not power or authority, in 
keeping with his responsibilities. There are no ‘‘chains of command,” 
but there are chains of responsibility. 

As I said a few minutes ago, the most important part of any uni- 
versity, with the exception of the student body, is the faculty. The 
chief business of the faculty is to help young people educate them- 
selves in order that these young people may become more effective 
citizens in a society which is becoming increasingly complex. All 
other parts of the university, including the physical plant, the uni- 
versity administration, the various student services, etc., important as 
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they are, exist only in order that the faculty may have an opportunity 
to work more effectively at the business of education. The function 
of a university administration is to keep everything operating as 
smoothly as possible so that the faculty will have a chance to get the 
real work done—through good teaching and productive research. 

It follows that the success of the university will depend largely 
upon the quality of the faculty which has been assembled. 

In order to recruit a good faculty, it is mecessary to pay good 
salaries. The University of Oklahoma has been handicapped severely 
in this regard. Ten years ago the best salaries at the University of 
Oklahoma were paid to administrative personnel. A head or chairman 
of a department received two or three hundred dollars more than the 
best full professor in the department. Deans received salaries sub- 
stantially higher than the chairmen of departments. Salaries on the 
whole were so low for members of the teaching staff that about the 
only hope one could have to receive a living wage was to secure an 
administrative position of some kind, such as a departmental headship 
or a deanship. This over-emphasis on the administrative functions of 
the University led, I think, to a considerable amount of campus 
political activity directed toward the securing of administrative 
appointments. Thus the main function of the University—the teach- 
ing and counseling of students, and research—was subordinated or 
at least under-emphasized. 

During the past several years we have been trying to place greater 
emphasis on teaching and research and less emphasis on adminis- 
tration. As a step in this direction, we have eliminated the differential 
which had existed previously between salaries of departmental chair- 
men and full professors. A departmental chairman no longer receives 
extra compensation for performing administrative duties. He serves 
for a specific term and the only extra compensation which he receives 
is a reduction in his teaching load. The annual salaries of deans are 
based on the salaries of full professors, figured on an eleven months’ 
period of service. 

There are many reasons why the faculty should have a voice in the 
formulation of institutional policies. The most important reason, of 
course, is that the faculty has a great deal to contribute. The collective 
judgment of a larger number of individuals will always be more 
reliable than the judgment of a few. Then there is the matter of 
faculty morale. It has been supposed that the members of the faculty 
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will be more contented and satisfied and, therefore, do better work if 
they know that they have a voice in the affairs of the institution with 
which they are associated. I am not sure that this assumption is a 
valid one. I am not sure that members of the faculty will be contented 
regardless of the conditions under which they work. They will soon 
take any situation for granted and begin to find fault with it. 

This is probably fortunate for, to a very large extent, improvement 
in higher education must be based on the discontent of faculty mem- 
bers. But, of course, it must be intelligent and constructive discontent. 
One of the worst things that can happen in a university is for the 
faculty to have complete confidence in the administration. And this 
may happen if the administration insists upon completely democratic 
procedures. Under such conditions, the faculty may become a bit 
lazy and disinclined to participate in the meetings, conferences, and 
committee work involved with democracy of any kind. The best situa- 
tion that can develop in any institution of higher learning is for the 
faculty to have a mild, but definite, suspicion of the administration. 
It goes without saying that this suspicion should be unjustified. 

Many college presidents become impatient with the democratic 
method because progress is made so slowly. Sometimes it seems that 
the faculty will not solve some of the basic problems of higher educa- 
tion. I should like to give a few illustrations of what I mean by this 
statement. 

As I mentioned a few minutes ago, it is the responsibility of each 
department to develop and make available courses of instruction for 
the use of students who are seeking to satisfy the requirements for 
the various degrees offered by the University. I cannot resist an urge 
to say that the departments have been very diligent in this regard. In 
my opinion, they have developed far too many courses at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. When I became President of the University of 
Oklahoma, 1,700 courses were listed in the University catalogue. We 
had an enrollment that year of 1,430 civilian students which meant 
that we had less than one student for each course listed. The number 
of courses was reduced somewhat in the years that followed, but 
most of those that were dropped probably have been reinstated or 
replaced. In fact, the last University catalogue carried 2,508 courses. 
The Council on Instruction, which was set up to carry on this “‘aca- 
demic tinkering,’ has passed on about 1,000 course changes in the 
last three years. According to Mr. Raymond Moley’s recent article 
in Newsweek, other institutions show similar tendencies. 
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if There is an almost irresistible urge to create new courses, especially 
h in certain of the professional departments, and the result has been 
af some rather frothy offerings. Several interesting questions have been 
d f raised in connection with this problem. “Are the courses ends in 
n themselves, or are they mechanisms for achieving educational objec- 
tives? Are we not gradually working ourselves into a position where 
t OF we can’t see the academic forest for the trees? Are the courses related 
- to student needs, or do they represent faculty conceptions of what 
would be desirable from the standpoint of scholarship? Are we put- 
€ ting too much stress on systematic programs of advanced instruc- 
s tion? Are departmental organizations stressing specialization too 
c greatly, and do they have the tendency to ignore those students 
C who do not fit into their preconceived academic patterns? What about 
1 the matter of prerequisites? Are they valid requirements that will 
F insure excellence of performance at the various levels of scholarly 
7 effort, or are they mechanisms to insure adequate enrollment in the 
various departments? Sometimes they are window dressing to show 
the importance of a course, and are changed when the enrollment 
: drops. Would it not be possible to reduce the number of course offer- 
! ings and thereby reduce teaching loads, thus giving faculty members 
time for research and other scholarly efforts?” 
But perhaps the whole procedure of using courses and the so called 
“academic bank account’’ as a method of determining requirements 4 
for graduation should be subjected to careful re-examination. Any 
mediocre student, by passing courses and thereby adding to his aca-- i 
demic bank account, may receive a degree at most institutions whether 
or not he is able to demonstrate intellectual competence or achieve- . 
_ ment at the end of his period of study there. The fact that a student 4 
| may have completed a prescribed number of courses taken over a : 
period of eight or ten semesters does not insure intellectual attain- 
ment, though it may show evidence of collegiate persistence. The 
inauguration of general, comprehensive examinations given prior to 
graduation is worthy of careful consideration by the faculty. 

Our course system of instruction is perhaps subject to serious 
criticism also because the courses have to do rather narrowly with 
fields of learning rather than with the broad ideas and problems 
which the students will meet in later life. This would seem to be the 
case especially in the areas of the university which have to do pri- 
marily with liberal education, but it is significant also to a very great 
extent with respect to professional education. Some professional de- 
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partments or schools in many universities have attempted to meet the 
problem through the use of the case method of instruction. The case 
method, long common in law, is becoming increasingly common in 
business administration. 

It might be well at this point to say a few words about the general 
objectives of higher education. The average freshman enters the 
university with the view that he will acquire there certain informa- 
tion, skills, and training which will enable him to compete more 
effectively with his fellow citizens after graduation. He may even 
nurse the secret hope that he will be able to discover techniques of 
exploiting his fellow men. This, perhaps, is a natural attitude for an 
entering freshman to have, and there would be little need for concern 
except for the fact that probably the majority of our graduating 
seniors leave the University with the same idea. When this happens it 
means that nowhere in the process of formal education have our 
students been led to an understanding of the responsibilities and 
service to society which must come from the college graduates if 
civilization is to be preserved. 

The professional schools have a special need to explore their objec- 
tives in this regard. It is tacitly admitted that our professional schools 
will produce graduates who will be more competent and perhaps 
better off financially than those who have not received the advantages 
of professional training. But there is too little emphasis on the fact 
that the graduates of our professional schools have the responsibility 
of determining and establishing the ethics and ideals of their profes- 
sions. These schools have the responsibility, as once stated by Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, “to make the learned professions true professions 
and truly learned.” 

In the life of any president of a state university, it is inevitable that 
there be a chapter entitled, ‘Intercollegiate Athletics.” Once when I 
was in a mildly cynical mood concerning collegiate football, I told the 
Appropriations Committee of the Oklahoma Legislature that “I was 
trying to build a university of which the football team could be 
proud.” The implications of the remark were misunderstood by a 
surprising number of people. I was trying to hint to the Legislature 
that if the people of Oklahoma would give the same support to the 
rest of the University that they gave to football, we might be able to 
develop some other top-flight programs there. The remark didn’t 
impress the Legislature very much. 
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For awhile last fall it seemed that one obstacle to building a 
university of which the football team might be proud was the football 
team itself. The prestige of the 1952 team had reached such heights 
that hundreds of citizens of Oklahoma thought our school should be 
immune or exempt from the regulations of the Conference and the 
accrediting association to which we belong. Many rash suggestions 
came to the President and the Regents in the form of letters, tele- 
grams, phone calls and conversations. Nearly all expressed the same 
thought: Leave the Big Seven and the North Central Association; 
join the Southwestern Conference or “go independent’”’ and establish 
our own rules and regulations. Because of this pressure, as a prom- 
inent Oklahoma editor so aptly expressed it, ‘‘Lightning almost struck 
the University of Oklahoma.” 

Fortunately, the immediate problem was solved at the University 
of Oklahoma. But there still remains the over-all problem of what to 
do about the over-emphasis of intercollegiate athletics in America. 
In this connection, there is a basic fact which must be faced. College 
sports, in all likelihood, will continue to be over-emphasized by the 
public for some time to come. I believe that the solution of the prob- 
lem lies in faculty control of athletics. In most institutions such control 
now exists in theory only. But if athletics are an integral part of the 
educational program of an institution, they should be controlled by 
the faculty in fact as well as in theory. 

To me, the whole intercollegiate athletic controversy boils down to 
one basic issue, namely, is there anything in the program which harms 
the boy, and by harming the boy, harms society? We should keep in 
mind that it is possible to use college athletics to develop a boy and 
bring out the best that is in him. It is possible also to use the activity 
in such a way as to degrade him. It is possible to use any extra- 
curricular activity in such a way that a boy’s academic life will be 
broadened and enriched. It is possible to use the same activity in such 
a way that he will not have time for study and, thereby, will be 
robbed of his opportunity to secure a college education. 

If the activity is used in such a way that a boy’s character is im- 
paired, or he is robbed of his opportunity to secure an education, the 
institution sponsoring the activity is guilty of a serious crime against 
the individual and against society. 

I am not greatly concerned about the idea of strict amateurism in 
college athletics. Probably in the program, as it is set up today, an 
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institution which does not provide some subsidy for an athlete would 
be guilty of exploiting the boy’s talents, In any event, athletic subsi- 
dies doubtless are here to stay. The public is too well satisfied to 
permit any drastic change. 

I think that the really important issue is whether the subsidy is 
provided in an honest and above-board manner and whether it is in 
keeping with the regulations of the conference and association to 
which an institution belongs. Surreptitious gifts and other induce- 
ments, made under conditions of supposed secrecy by well-meaning 
friends of an institution, or friends of a boy, may constitute the first 
step in the undermining of the lad’s character. The difference between 
accepting money of this kind and accepting money for shaving points 
in a basketball game is, I believe, too vague and indefinite for the 
average college athlete to grasp. The lad who launches his college 
career in this fashion may become involved more readily in moral and 
ethical misadventures later. 

The fact must be faced also that athletic aid cannot be kept secret 
on a campus. Its existence will become known to the student body, 
and the students will realize that the administration and the faculty 
must have some knowledge of what is going on. A condition of this 
kind cannot be conducive to the development of moral and ethical 
thinking on the part of university students, and where in the world, 
if not at a university, can students expect to find opportunities for 
developing high moral and ethical standards? 

Because, in my opinion, athletic scholarships or aid in one form 
or the other is inevitable, I believe the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools was unrealistic when it established 
the regulation that the ability of a student to win an athletic contest 
may not be taken into consideration in providing financial aid of any 
kind for students. If the regulation is enforced, there will be wide- 
spread return to surreptitious and dishonest subsidies. 

But there is much other than the matter of subsidies in college 
athletics which needs the attention of the administration and the 
faculty. 

The coach who requires so much of his squad by way of practice 
and preparation for competition that the squad does not have ade- 
quate time for academic programs is stealing from the boys and steal- 
ing from society. Athletes should make progress toward graduation 
and not merely satisfy minimum eligibility requirements. 
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A member of a college faculty who maintains dual standards for 
athletes and non-athletes is, at the best, guilty of deceit and of en- 
couraging young men to develop false values. 

A college president who knows of any situation on his campus 
which is detrimental to any student, and who does nothing about it, 
is not performing his duties properly. 

The effectiveness of the democratic method of educational adminis- 
tration has been challenged in many quarters. Governing boards are 
likely to have very little confidence in the method. Many influential 
business men will say that the method is so slow and cumbersome 
that needed changes cannot be made rapidly enough to keep pace 
with the changing demands placed on an institution in a rapidly 
changing world. 

In my opinion, the success of the democratic method in an institution 
of higher learning will depend upon the tradition and philosophy of 
the institution which in turn will result from the personal philoso- 
phies of the individual members of the faculty and administrative 
staff. Perhaps many faculty members find it increasingly difficult to 
reconcile present world conditions with any pattern of thought involv- 
ing “philosophy” as it is understood by those who have not specialized 
in the field. Doubtless many are disturbed by what they consider to be 
the aimlessness of contemporary civilization and the moral inadequacy 
of people to cope with the diverse problems of this technological age. 
Frustration and fear may be in the minds of many. But everyone who 
works with higher education should have at least a policy by which he 
lives, and it should be a part of his policy to accept as cheerfully as 
possible each responsibility that comes his way. Whenever there is an 
opportunity to make a choice between responsibilities, the larger or 
largest of them should be chosen. This is an important principle with- 
out which the democratic method will not work at all. 

It should be institutional policy to use the collective judgment of 
the members of the faculty in deciding all matters pertaining to policy. 
This is difficult. It means committees, and committees mean delays. 
Someone has said that if Moses had been a committee, the children of 
Israel would still be in Egypt. But it means fewer mistakes also, 
because mistakes can’t be made as rapidly if committees are used. 

It should be institutional policy to find very competent adminis- 
trative officials to whom institutional business can be delegated, and 
the president should keep out of their way as much as possible. After 
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nine years, I am convinced that this is extremely important. During 
times of crisis I find it advisable to leave the campus so that the Vice- 
Presidents can get the job done without interference. 

It should be the policy of all who are associated with university 
affairs to make an effort to distinguish clearly between personalities 
and issues when dealing with school affairs. There is no place in an 
institution of higher learning for even the slightest degree of personal 
prejudice. 

It should be the policy of all to make an effort to decide each issue 
on a merit basis with the institution’s long-range interests always 
uppermost in mind, and pay no attention to the pressures which will 
be exerted from time to time by groups with vested interests. 

It should be the policy of all to approach each day’s problems with 
the knowledge that throughout history the good in man has always 
outweighed the bad, although perhaps only slightly, and with the 
faith that this will be the case in the future. 

These ideas involve acceptance of responsibility, faith in one’s 
fellow beings, respect for the individual, and the belief that if one 
does his best each day, somehow with God’s help things will turn 
out all right. If they can find acceptance in the minds of faculty and 
administrative personnel, democratic administration can become a 
pleasant reality in any institution of higher learning. 
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Three Dilemmas and a Quandary 


WILLIAM CRAIG SMYSER 


OMEWHERE in his poetry, Robert Browning speaks of ‘“‘the 
S ambiguous present.’’ Browning, you will remember, lived in the 
latter half of the 19th century: a time to which most of us look back 
as a period of stability and calm, of ordered and unhurried existence. 
If Browning’s present seemed to him ambiguous, what word would 
he find to describe the present in which we live—these days of ten- 
sions and anxieties, of strife and upheaval, of recrimination and mis- 
understanding and intolerance and abuse? 

You and I are here this morning, brought together by one common 
devotion and one common faith: devotion to American higher edu- 
cation, and faith that, with all its faults, it yet holds the answer to 
most of the problems that beset our democracy. Indeed, it is the great 
hope of all the world, because upon the good judgment and the good 
will of the American people, upon the quality of its leadership and 
the wisdom of its spokesmen, hangs the balance between civilization 
and disaster. Yet American higher education is itself confronted with 
tremendous problems and vast dilemmas; it is beset by enemies and 
detractors; it faces crucial decisions and difficult choices. It is to some 
of these problems and dilemmas that I wish to direct your attention 
this morning. 

You are all familiar with the story about the amateur magician, who 
borrowed a hat from a member of his audience and broke an egg 
into it. After a little hocus-pocus in the effort to make the egg whole 
again, he handed the hat back to its owner with the remark, “It’s a 
good trick if you can do it, but I seem to have lost the knack.” I was 
tempted to use as a title this morning ‘‘An Egg in Your Hat,” because 
I am afraid all I am doing is presenting you with a scrambled problem, 
and leaving the solution to you. It’s a good trick if you can do it, and 
I do not believe that the solutions are beyond the collective wisdom 
of all of us in higher education, working together in good faith and 
harmony. 

I 


Let me speak first of the quandary I have in mind, which lies in 
487 
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knowing what to do about the huge upsurge in enrollments which 
will begin late in the present decade. This would pose no serious 
problems if we all had the money now to begin the task of expanding 
our plant facilities and enlarging our staffs. But the money is not at 
hand; student fees will not be available until the students appear, and 
legislative bodies will be somewhat less than enthusiastic about making 
appropriations to meet emergencies that are still only prospective. All 
we can do at this point is to have our plans and blueprints ready. 

You are all familiar with the predictions, based upon such factors 
as the rising birth-rate, the steadily increasing percentage of high 
school graduates who go on to college, and the numbers of returning 
service-men, which indicate unmistakably that the number of new 
students will double by 1960 and treble by 1970. This assumes, of 
course, that there will be no shooting war and no depression, both of 
which assumptions we all earnestly hope to be true. The bulge may 
even strike us sooner than we expect: The enrollment of new students 
predicted for the fall of 1952* was 441,000; but the Office of Edu- 
cation found that it actually reached 536,000. We all remember the 
hectic days of 1947, when the sudden rise in enrollments brought 
about by the returning veterans caught us unprepared and short in 
staff, in housing, and in classroom and laboratory facilities. The col- 
leges were bitterly criticised then for not having foreseen this entirely 
unforeseeable development. We must not allow it to happen again: 
this time we have been forewarned, and we shall be expected to be 
forearmed. This is important to us as registrars and admissions officers, 
because if we are caught short by the emergency, and are unable to 
adjust ourselves and our offices to meet it, we run the risk of losing 
either our jobs or else our prestige and influence on our own campuses. 
That has happened before. 

The task of preparation, of course, does not rest primarily with us, 
but we are remiss in our duty if we do not start the wheels to moving 
on any campus where they are not already in motion. Much can be 
done in planning and laying groundwork before any money is spent, 
and crucial decisions can be made now, on the basis of objective study, 
much better than later, under pressure and in haste. 

It goes without saying that one of the first problems we shall en- 
counter is the matter of staff. If you double the number of your stu- 


* From an article by three members of the staff of the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, School and Society, Oct. 11, 1952. 
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dents you must, by and large, double the size of your faculty, and you 
do not recruit new teaching staff by running want-ads in the Sunday 
paper. Students who entered college last September will be finishing 
their graduate work just about the time the enrollment bulge strikes 
us, and it is not a day too soon to begin singling out the most promis- 
ing of them and recruiting them for college teaching. A great deal can 
be done in this direction by pointing out to them the opportunities that 
will be open, the steady and continuing rise in teaching salaries, and 
the intangible advantages of the academic life that have kept all of us 
on college staffs, often in the face of greater financial opportunities 
elsewhere. This recruitment is a project in which we can all help: 
registrars and deans, advisers and department heads, counsellors and 
admissions officers. College honor societies, departmental and general, 
should be interested in the problem and of great assistance with it; as 
a matter of fact they probably include in their present or prospective 
membership most of the people with whom we are concerned. If 
nothing has been done on the campus from which you come, then I 
urge you to take steps when you get home to bring it to the attention 
of the right people. 

You will deserve the acclaim of all your colleagues if you can stir 
them into action while there is still time. The role of Cassandra is a 
notoriously unpopular one, but at the worst you will ultimately have 
the satisfaction of saying ‘‘I told you so!” 


II 


We all know now that we are in the opening stages of a witch-hunt 
compared to which the recent ordeal of the State Department was 
mild. You know, and I know, that the American colleges are as 
thoroughly American, as dedicated to the ideals and practices of de- 
mocracy, as any other institution; perhaps more than any other. There 
may be a communist here and there on college faculties. There is a 
crackpot or two on every campus, and there is always the group of 
fuzzy-minded idealists who can be hoodwinked into endorsing com- 
munist notions which are presented to them as socially desirable ideas. 
But all of these together—communists, crackpots, and pollyannas—do 
not present a menace to American youth nor to the American way of 
life. Mr. McCarthy, however, will try to make it appear that they are 
the archetype and the spokesmen of the American educator, and un- 
fortunately he will succeed in conveying that impression to those who 
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want to believe it, or who never read beyond the headlines and do not 
know enough to weigh the evidence and judge the facts. 

The colleges can come through this ordeal magnificently vindicated 
in the eyes of the American people, or they can bungle their opportu- 
nity and emerge under a cloud of suspicion and distrust. President 
Adams, of Hofstra College, has suggested that as a first step “We 
must examine soberly the very troubled question of the communist or 
the communist sympathizer in the teaching profession. I believe,” he 
says, “we should disentangle this issue from the vital principle of 
academic freedom and evolve a clear-cut, realistic policy which can 
be acted upon and widely publicised.”? A few weeks ago I heard 
President Walters, of the University of Cincinnati, express a similar 
point of view with respect to the confusion that exists in some people’s 
minds between academic freedom and the question of the communist 
on college staffs. “If I were to find a communist on our staff,” he 
said, “I should first want to be very sure of my facts. I would guard 
against gossip and malice, and I would not take youthful mistakes as 
proof of present error. But if I were persuaded that I had found a 
convinced communist, I would get rid of him, whether he were spread- 
ing communist doctrine or not. The reason is very simple, and it has 
nothing to do with academic freedom. The relationship between a 
university and its staff is not an ordinary employer-employee relation- 
ship, though a few institutions act as if it were. A university is a 
company of scholars, and it has been well demonstrated that a com- 
munist cannot be a scholar, because he must follow the party line and 
arrive at no conclusion not acceptable to the party. He has no place in 
a company of scholarly men, because he has no freedom in the search 
for truth.”” These words of Dr. Walters’, of course, are plain truth 
and sound sense. It could be added also that one who has been bullied 
into taking a predetermined position by the fear of being branded a 
subversive or called a communist is also unfit to hold a place in a 
company of scholars, for he is equally incapacitated for free inquiry 
and objective judgment. From this point of view, Senator McCarthy 
and his ilk are a much more instant threat to freedom than are the 
communists themselves. 

Academic freedom, of course, is no cloak for treason or crime. A 
man has no more right to invoke it as an excuse for advocating the 


? Quoted in Higher Education and National Affairs, 11, 3, Washington: American 
Council on Education, Feb. 12, 1953. 
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overthrow of democracy than for justifying polygamy or arson. 
Academic freedom means the right to an untramelled and uninhibited 
search for truth. It means the right to present the truth without fear, 
without bias, and without constraint. But it does mot include the right 
to propagandize, to distort facts or to suppress them. It certainly does 
not include the right to proselytize. 

I think that individuals who find themselves on the witness stand, 
and who hide behind what they conceive to be their constitutional 
rights rather than answer questions fully and candidly, do a great dis- 
service not only to themselves but to us all. The contents of my study 
closet are none of my neighbor’s business. But if he seriously suspects 
that they include the skeleton of a murdered child, or a bundle of 
stolen securities, then I would rather throw it open for his inspection 
than deepen his suspicion by standing on my right to exclude him. 
This seems to me to be only common sense. Similarly, people who 
stand on their rights and refuse to answer questions, even though the 
questions be impertinent and the questioner an intolerable busybody, 
serve the welfare of no one, but merely intensify the suspicion of 
which they are the object. 

The McCarthy-Jenner-Velde type of investigation will do incalcu- 
lable harm, even when it fails to disclose any spreading of subversive 
doctrine by American colleges—as it inevitably will fail, because there 
is none to disclose. It is vicious because perfectly innocent people can 
be—and are being—frightened into the avoidance of any issue which 
might be labelled “left-wing” or “subversive,” and this kind of 
intimidation limits the freedom of teachers to set ideas before their 
students, and thus limits the ability of teachers to discharge their vital 
function. Men are browbeaten by the savage, sneering attacks; by the 
knowledge that, if accused, they will be considered guilty until they 
can prove themselves innocent. They are afraid of the dreadful 
present-day tendency to hang the communist label on any belief with 
which we disagree or any individual of whom we disapprove. This 
tendency represents a terrible degeneration in the American spirit; a 
cancer attacking the fibers of independence and tolerance and freedom 
of thought which have made this country great. 

The Spanish Inquisition carried on its sinister work in underground 
cells and hidden dungeons. In modern America it is all done on tele- 
vision, and the knowledge of what to expect lays a strangling hand 
over the voices of all but the most courageous. 
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The problem is a great deal more threatening than it ever was 
before, at least in the United States, because it could so easily become a 
permanent one. It is one of the direst concomitants of the cold war. 
Professor Lasswell, of the Yale University School of Law, observes 
that® 

“The final fact of war is likely to be less perilous than perpetual prepa- 
ration for war... . The internal consequences of militarization are gradual 
and far-reaching. Beginning as advisers of the civilian arm of govern- 
ment, soldiers and policemen gain stature even in states which possess 
strong traditions of civilian supremacy. In the name of security the soldier 
is permitted to impose restrictions upon the free flow of information and 
comment. The policeman is authorized to look into the loyalty of govern- 
ment employees, and of ever enlarging circles of persons who might under 
any conceivable set of circumstances prove dangerous to the state. Legal 
sanctions designed to protect the individual against official interference 
become more honored in the breach than in the observance. Public opinion 
is less well informed and less respected. . . . Local initiative subsides, and 
civilian agencies give way in effective power to the organs of the military 
and the police.” 


I have heard it pointed out that hitherto we have been able to accept 
restrictions on academic and personal freedom during war-time with 
good grace. At most they would last for three or four years, and after 
that the curtailed freedoms would be restored. But now we are faced 
with a crisis which may last twenty years, and during that time a whole 
generation will grow up who will know nothing of the climate of 
freedom in which you and I have always lived. That is why the efforts 
of Messrs. McCarthy and Velde are so menacing: there is a present 
danger that they may permanently deprive the American people of 
real liberty of thought and opinion, and substitute a habitual accept- 
ance of censorship and thought-control. 

The first of the dilemmas to which I would direct your attention, 
then, lies in the necessity of steering a straight course between the loss 
of academic freedom on the one hand, and the appearance of sub- 
versive teaching on the other. We must make it crystal clear that we 
have the inherent right to seek truth and to proclaim it. We must 
make it equally clear that the search for truth has not led us, and 


*“The Universal Peril: Perpetual Crisis.” Chapter XIX in “Perspectives on a 
Troubled Decade,” published by the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. Pp. 323-324. 
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cannot conceivably lead us, into anything remotely resembling the 
communist point of view. There is a fundamental and unbridgeable 
gulf between the truth that shall make us free, which is the end- 
product of the academic quest, and the end-product of communism, 
which is denial of human rights, contempt for human dignity, and 
abandonment of the gains of the human race. Academic freedom is the 
soundest guarantee that human freedom shall prevail. Upon that 
declaration we can stand, and standing there, we may hope that the 
colleges will emerge with new prestige and new strength from the 
senseless and malicious persecution of which they are just now the 
object. 
III 

My second dilemma is one which is inherent in the efforts of higher 
education to meet the challenge of the changing times. The colleges 
have been belabored from many quarters, and notably by Mr. Benja- 
min Fine, of the New York Times, for failing to fill in all the gaps 
left by the high schools. Mr. Fine is critical, with some justice, of the 
fact that a good many students receive bachelors’ degrees without ever 
having had a college course in American history or American gov- 
ernment. More recently he has taken up the cudgels in behalf of 
American geography. The number of these students is smaller than 
Mr. Fine thinks, because his statistics are faulty, but it is still large 
enough to lend force to his argument and give food for thought to all 
of us. I think critics like Mr. Fine are on still firmer ground when they 
find fault with us, as they often do, for the really appalling numbers 
of students who are graduated without ever having learned to express 
themselves in the English language. Similarly, we can be—and are— 
criticised for their inability to perform simple arithmetical calculations, 
or their illiteracy in Biblical history, or for any one of a number of 
other shortcomings they display. 

Our standard answer is not a very good answer at all. We are prone 
to reply that these are matters for the attention of the high schools, 
and that we are bound to assume a certain competency in these funda- 
mentals, and proceed with our own curricula, doing what we can by 
way of remedial measures, and letting the unsalvageable minority fall 
by the wayside. The high schools answer that it is not their fault if 
they leave wide gaps in the students’ preparation in essential fields. 
Students are generally required by law to stay in school until they are 
16; the high schools cannot very well hold them stationary in the ninth 
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grade, so they do the best they can and push them along. They are not 
to blame, they say, if the colleges accept students whom they had no 
intention of recommending for college entrance. As a matter of fact, 
the colleges are not to blame, either, because all kinds of legal re- 
quirements and social pressures operate to open the way to college 
admission for all those who have contrived to get their names in- 
scribed on a high school diploma. 

Whatever the reason for them may be, these serious—often tragic 
—lacunae in educational progress form one horn of a dilemma. Now 
let us look at the other, which consists of the astronomical speed with 
which the boundaries of knowledge are being pushed outward. 

When I was an undergraduate, I suppose that all that was known 
about the science of physics could have been fairly effectively covered 
in three or four bulky volumes. Now it would take a whole library. 
Little was then known about electronics, or applications of the 
quantum theory, and nothing whatever about nuclear physics. Radio- 
activity was only dimly understood, and the theory of relativity was 
only just being evolved in the brain of Albert Einstein, who then was 
well known to physicists but scarcely at all to the world at large. It 
would probably take twenty times as long to master the science of 
physics in 1953 as it did 35 years ago, if indeed one man can ever 
again be said to have mastered it. 

The picture is the same in chemistry, or in the biological sciences, 
or in any one of many fields of learning. Even in the social sciences, 
where progress has unhappily lagged behind the swift advances of 
natural science, the presses have been busy for all these years turning 
out a stream of books and articles, the results of study and research 
and investigation, and knowledge has grown steadily and fast. When 
I took my last history course, history ended with World War I. The 
vast sweep of world events since that time could be a lifetime of study 
in itself, but it must be added to any course in freshman history today. 

My point is that while we are expected to patch up the holes in our 
students’ background as they come out of the high schools, we are 
at the same time and within the same four years faced with the neces- 
sity of giving those students at least a synthesis of the vast range of 
human knowledge, which grows with a speed with which no mind can 
cope. I do not know who arrived at the decision that four years were 
the proper time to use in preparing for a bachelor’s degree, or on what 
basis the decision was reached. I do know that the length of time has 
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become standardized, and it would probably be quite useless for us to 
suggest that four years are no longer sufficient, and that the stupendous 
expansion of the fields to be covered calls for an undergraduate period 
of five years, or six. We should get little support for such a suggestion, 
even if we were agreed that it ought to be made, which of course we 
are not. 

What it all boils down to is that the colleges must do an immense 
amount more with their students without any increase in the allotted 
time, except as fields of specialization are more and more left to be 
covered in the graduate school. Some way to do it has got to be found, 
and finding it will tax the best thinking of the best minds in the edu- 
cational world. I think we are far from solving the problem yet, but 
I do not believe, as I said awhile ago, that its solution is beyond our 
collective wisdom. 

At least a couple of solutions have already been tried. There is the 
“tricks of the trade’”’ school of thought, which holds that we should 
show our students how to be accountants, or dieticians, or bacteri- 
ologists, or that we should give them enough history and economics 
to get them into law school, or enough biology and chemistry to get 
them into a college of medicine, and not worry too much about their 
education outside of their fields of specialization. The results of that 
policy have been lamentable, and it would not be difficult to find 
numerous testimonies to that fact, notably in graduate schools of 
medicine, law, and engineering. 

After the foregoing had been written and typed, I found some 
unexpected and powerful support for this point of view. In Time 
magazine for April 13 there was a condensation of an article in the 
April issue of Fortune, entitled “Should a Businessman be Educated?”’ 
Many of you no doubt saw it. It took the position that business has 
been so obsessed with the search for specialists that it has neglected 
potential top-management material, which can be created only by 
broad, not specialized, education. The president of Gulf Oil is quoted 
as saying that “‘it is the broader-gauge man who is scarce; the man who 
sees beyond today’s job, the man who knows his fundamentals well 
and learns the details as he needs them. . . . The men who come into 
management must understand the whole sweep of modern economic, 
political, and soctal life.” 

Obviously the plan of teaching only the field of specialization will 
not produce educated people. I do not suppose any truly judicious 
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person ever thought it would, because one’s work has meaning and 
validity only to the extent to which he understands its relation to the 
whole of human achievement. | 

Then there is the solution offered by the proponents of general 
education, which to me seems to come nearer to making sense. I once 
heard my friend Sam Nock define general education as the liberal arts 
with the hard thinking left out. We all know that in too many instances 
it is exactly that, and to that extent, at least, general education will fail 
to meet the problem. Properly conceived, however, it does propose to 
establish a firm groundwork based on familiarity—or at least acquaint- 
ance—with the great currents of human thought and the sweep of 
human events, which is the only foundation upon which a genuine 
education can be built, or a successful specialization based. 

The Book of Proverbs says, ‘‘Wisdom is the principal thing, there- 
fore get wisdom, and with all thy getting, get understanding.” In 
my mind’s eye I can see long lines of black-robed seniors crossing a 
commencement platform: seniors I have known well and some of 
whom I have had the opportunity to judge and to evaluate. I can 
think of many fine things to say about them, but somehow wisdom 
does not seem to be one of their attributes. A certain sophistication, 
yes, often. A familiarity with the methods and materials of their major 
fields which sometimes borders upon virtuosity. But rarely that inner 
sureness which we call wisdom. And so far as concerns understanding; 
if we mean understanding of the complexities of the human spirit and 
the vast heritage of human knowledge, that has been left out almost 
altogether. 

After Dr. Thompson called me on the telephone and asked me to 
take this place on the program, I spent an evening, by way of prep- 
aration, in re-reading papers I had read on various past occasions. I 
found the experience depressing, because in the aggregate I have 
talked so long and said so little. One sentence, however, did strike me 
as worthy of repetition. It read: ‘‘It is what education does to you, 
not what it gives to you, that is important; not the tools it lays in your 
hands, but the transformation it works in your own attitudes and 
capacities and standards.” 

Making all due allowance for pride of authorship, I thought, and 
still think, that that was a felicitous expression. Moreover, it gets to 
the root of one of the principal obstacles to successful higher education 
today. Too many of our students want college to give something to 
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them, but not only do they not want it to do anything to them, they 
are surprised and resentful if you suggest that anything needs to be 
done by way of alteration in their habits or their attitudes or their 
personalities. 

They express themselves in appalling English and with complete 
lack of clarity or force, but they resent the suggestion that they need 
further training in communication skills. They dress in old blue jeans 
with tattered white shirts hanging down on the outside, or in all kinds 
of regalia equally unsuited to the activities of the moment, but they 
cannot see that their standards of taste are at fault. They think be-bop 
is music, and their literary tastes often rise no higher than True Con- 
fessions, but try to convince them that their aesthetic standards need 
revision. They think courtesy is sissified and good manners are super- 
fluous, but they cannot see that anything needs to be done to their own 
cultural ideals. 

You may object that I am not talking about the typical young 
American. Of course I am not. But I am talking about a group of 
college students that is all too numerous on any campus: the crowd 
that are there to see what they can get, and by that they mean what 
tricks they can pick up and what contacts they can establish. It is they 
who bring to bear the pressures that throw serious scholarship and 
earnest inquiry into disrepute. It is for their benefit, God forgive us, 
that we have stressed the “‘practical’’ branches and let art and music 
and literature, philosophy and ethics and the history of ideas, come 
to be considered “long-haired” subjects with no relevance for daily 
living. 

I think we have got to reverse that trend. I have tried to make it 
clear that our dilemma here lies in the necessity for imparting an 
overview of a body of knowledge which is expanding at incredible 
speed, and doing it in the same four years in which we are also to 
ground each student in the field of his specialization and patch up the 
deficiencies he brought with him when he came to college. The only 
means for doing all that lies in the development of an integrating 
point of view: a synthesis of learning which will bring all the dis- 
parate fields of knowledge into focus in their relation to the stream of 
human experience. No one of us is wise enough to do that, but all of 
us in higher education, working together on the problem, can bring 
it about. I believe we are obliged to do it if we are not to see our 
curricula fly into pieces like the parts of a broken flywheel. 
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IV 


And that brings me to my remaining dilemma, which lies in the 
fact that in our passion for objectivity, our aversion to anything that 
smacks of propaganda or proselyting, we have gone to the opposite 
extreme of turning out students without any strong convictions about 
any ethical or moral concerns. We cannot entirely free ourselves from 
a share of the blame for the fact that a huge segment of the next gen- 
eration is growing up without any religious heritage whatever. 

Recently there came to my desk for review a copy of ‘The Cur- 
riculum of the Catholic College.’’* (Sister Marie Rosaire, of the 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, is reviewing it for the October 
number of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, and I commend that review 
to your attention.) Now, I am an Episcopalian, not a Catholic, but I 
found much food for thought in that challenging book. In it the Very 
Reverend James Marshall Campbell makes the following observation 


(p. 10): 


The . . . secular colleges . . . were content . . . to present all the facts 
and theories pertinent to a given issue without fear or bias, leaving the 
student to draw such conclusions as he would. . . . Left to draw his own 
conclusions, [the student} at length drew them with distressing clarity, 
and alma mater came to realize that she, too . . . was encouraging con- 
victions, and that the greater her effort to achieve impartiality towards all 
causes and values, the more effectively she was leading towards the con- 
viction that nothing really matters. 


These comments will induce a feeling of some contentment among 
those of you who come from strongly denominational institutions, to 
which they do not necessarily apply. Be it noted, however, that they 
do apply to the overwhelming majority of American colleges, or at 
least to the colleges in which a majority of students are enrolled. And 
I am not certain that even the most non-secular among you can feel 
sure that he is in a position to cast the first stone. For secularism is 
perhaps the cardinal sin of our generation, at least in the sense that 
we do not carry our moral convictions into such realms as economic 
or social relations, or into our attitudes toward international or inter- 
racial affairs. In even the most unworldly of us there is a more or less 


*Edited by Roy J. Defferari; Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1952. 
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conscious dichotomy: that which is Caesar’s is never to be confused 
with that which is God’s, 

Nor is it enough for a college to have compulsory chapel and a 
required course in religion or in the Bible. This concept must carry 
over into a unifying force among all the disciplines. The task of 
carrying it over without at the same time distorting and compressing 
those disciplines to make them fit into a preconceived framework is so 
formidable that I suspect many institutions have shied away from it 
altogether, although I know of some which have attacked it with 
notable success. 

In the Middle Ages theology was called the queen of the sciences, 
and the attempt was made to fit all other sciences into its framework. 
Nothing could be scientific if it did not harmonize with the theological 
notions of the time. The modern man, faced with what he conceives 
to be a conflict between theology, which does not seem to have values 
significant for his personal life, and science, whose values he can test 
and perceive, will choose science. So do you and I. It is not until one 
becomes conscious of the universality of truth and the unity of all 
knowledge that he comes to understand the interrelationship of all the 
disciplines and the fact that each adds its chord to the great diapason 
of human experience. And may it not be precisely here that is to be 
found the synthesizing point of view of which we have so desperate 
a need? 

In the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam there is a quatrain which runs: 


‘‘Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about, but evermore 

Came out by the same door wherein I went.” 


The extent to which our students will find that to reflect their own 
experience, will be the measure of the extent to which we in the 
colleges have failed them: have failed to give them insight into endur- 
ing and transcendent values in a world of tension and strain, or to 
teach them that religion is one of the moving forces in human life. I 
find it strange that we should be so concerned about the life of the 
mind, and so solicitous about physical wellbeing, and yet often so 
indifferent to the life of the spirit. 

“The character of our contemporary culture,” says Rabbi Bokser,* 





*“Perspectives on a Troubled Decade” (See Note 3) ; pp. 565 and 568. 
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“is essentially materialistic and secular. It tends to look upon concrete 
existence as autonomous, as requiring no transcendent source to ac- 
count for its being, or to endow it with significance. . . [But]} a secular 
culture falsifies the world, for it ignores the highest level of signifi- 
cance in the drama of existence.” 

The colleges, too, are too often “essentially materialistic and 
secular.” They follow where they ought to lead. Instead of laboring to 
mold the spirit of the age, they are content to accept it. The light they 
cast is too often only reflected. 

Some of you, no doubt, will think I am a bit naive in suggesting that 
we can teach religion in a university committed to no sectarian ap- 
proach to life or truth. But I am not suggesting that we teach a 
religion, 4 creed, a dogma. I am suggesting only that in ignoring the 
powerful and unavoidable character of religion, the colleges do great 
harm to their students both as individuals and as builders of a sound 
society. Religion can be taught, not to convince the student, but to 
inform him. From such teaching the student may come to an under- 
standing of the implications of his own inchoate religion and an 
appreciation of the practices and beliefs of those brought up in ways 
different from his own. It deepens conviction and cultivates tolerance. 
Unless religion is studied in some such fashion as this, unless it is 
looked upon as a part of the race’s experience, it is not likely that 
reactions toward it will be anything but sentimental, denominational, 
divisive; if it is so studied, the bogie of a possible sectarianism is soon 
dispelled.® 

CONCLUSION 

Let me return to my title, ‘“Three Dilemmas and a Quandary.” The 
quandary lies in knowing what to do by way of preparation for the 
inevitable upsurge in enrollments which will pose multitudinous prob- 
lems, beginning late in the present decade. The dilemmas have the 
standard equipment of two horns each. They are: 

On the one hand, the absolute necessity of preserving academic 
freedom, which is the key to all the other freedoms; and on the other, 
the obligation to do our utmost to see that the colleges harbor no 
subversives and propagate no false ideologies. 

On the one hand, the appalling blind spots shown by many of our 


° This paragraph is in part a paraphrase and in part a direct quotation from Bernard 
Iddings Bell, “Religious Knowledge and Higher Education,” Christian Education, 
XXXII, 2, pp. 89-104. 
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graduates toward truly essential areas of learning, and on the other, 
the almost incredible increase in the amount of human knowledge 
that must be covered, all in a four-year period. 

And on the one hand, the necessity for free and objective inquiry 
and dispassionate presentation, while on the other we are face to face 
with a spirit of secularism, even cynicism, which colors every phase of 
American life and threatens the quality of American leadership. 

To keep faith with the public that supports us, we must find the 
answer to our quandary and resolve our dilemmas. It is a challenging 
time to be at work in the field of higher education. There is no doubt 
about our position at a fulcral point, not only in American life, but in 
the future welfare of the whole world. In the last analysis, higher 
education will be judged, not alone by what it does for its students, 
but by what it does for the human family as a whole. 








Summarization of Workshops 


Topical Workshop I: The Registrar and Admissions 
Officer in Administration 


G. E. METZ 


HE WORKSHOP program was divided into two parts, with attention 

devoted to the first part at the Tuesday afternoon session and con- 
sideration given to the second part at the Wednesday morning session: 
(1) The Organizational and Functional Relationships of the Registrar 
and Admissions Officer to Administration, and (2) The Internal Or- 
ganization Administered by the Registrar or Admissions Officer. 

As background material for discussion, mimeographed copies of or- 
ganizational charts of seven colleges and universities represented by 
the workshop group were distributed to all present. Charts of Butler 
University (C. R. Maxam), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(J. C. MacKinnon), Pace College (S. A. Nock), Stanford University 
(Harvey Hall), University of Kentucky (R. L. Tuthill), University 
of Washington (Ethelyn Toner), and University of Wisconsin (Paul 
L. Trump) had been prepared by the chairman based upon informa- 
tion submitted by the various members of the group. 

In his keynote remarks Dr. R. L. Tuthill, Workshop Chairman, 
pointed out that Registrars and Admissions Officers have many rela- 
tionships at many levels, and that the organizational charts, even 
though of an over-simplified nature, show many possibilities for serv- 
ice and effective administration through these inter-relationships. 
“Although we should analyze our functions, ‘we cannot hope to in- 
crease the value of our office by drawing a hard and fast line around 
our activities.’ ”’ ‘‘ ‘It is in our own office, and not in somebody else’s, 
that our own future lies,’* but in fulfilling our functions all relation- 
ships with other administrative officers are extremely important.” 
Registrars and Admissions Officers were cautioned to delegate details 
to assistants in order to have more time to (1) consult with other ad- 
ministrative officers, (2) interview students and prospective students, 
and (3) undertake administrative research and planning. 


* These timely quotations were made in a speech by Arthur M. Tarbell, the 
Registrar of Carnegie Institute of Technology, at the A.A.C.R. meeting at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky in 1917. 
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At the Tuesday afternoon session, various members of the panel 
discussed: The Registrar and the Higher Administrator (Hall), The 
Director of Admissions and His Coequal Colleagues (Trump), The 
Registrar and Academic Deans and Faculties (Toner), The Registrar 
and Administrators of Student Services (Nock and MacKinnon), and 
the Registrar and Students and Outside Groups (Maxam). 

Panel assignments for the Wednesday morning session on Internal 
Organization Within the Office included: The Admissions Organiza- 
tion (Metz and Trump), The Records Organization (MacKinnon and 
Maxam), The Research Organization (Nock and Tuthill), and Asso- 
ciated Functions (Toner and Hall). 

The discussion in the workshop led to some tentative generaliza- 
tions concerning practices and trends with regard to the Registrar and 
Admissions Officer in Administrative work. Among these was the con- 
clusion that no drastic change is occurring in the place of the Registrar 
in the administrative hierarchy, but that two trends are apparent: 
(a) the work of admissions is being delegated to another individual 
who either is under the registrar or is a co-ordinate officer, and 
(b) there is some tendency, especially as an institution grows, for the 
registrar to be placed under a vice president, provost, dean of student 
affairs, or some other comparable officer. 

The trend in the direction of delegating admissions to another in- 
dividual has come about as a result of an increasing emphasis upon the 
importance of admissions functions among the various functions of 
the office. This increasing emphasis recognizes the importance of pre- 
college counseling and proper placement of students in curricula, 
public relations with high schools and high school students, evaluation 
of transfer credits, and the need for centralizing, or at least effectively 
co-ordinating, admissions procedures and policies, especially in insti- 
tutions of a complex nature with various colleges, schools, major de- 
partments, and graduate programs. 

The tendency for the registrar to be placed under a vice president or 
other official is apparent when the college president carries a heavy 
load of public relations activities. This tendency is also prevalent when 
an institution adopts and develops a four-way administrative super- 
structure with vice presidents or other administrative officers in charge 
of (1) Faculty and Curricula, (2) Business and Financial Affairs, 
(3) Public Relations, and (4) Student Services. In the smaller insti- 
tutions, the registrar is still directly responsible to the president, and 
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even in institutions of complex organization, the registrar still has 
access to the chief executive. 

In general, the workshop discussion led to the conclusion that while 
there is a high degree of similarity among institutions in the relation- 
ships between the registrar and admissions officer and other student 
service administrators (Dean of Men, Dean of Women, Co-ordinators 
of Counseling), there is a degree of divergence among institutions in 
the relationships between the registrar and admissions officer and aca- 
demic administrators (Deans of Colleges, Deans of Schools, Depart- 
ment Heads, Committee Chairmen, etc.). However, the registrar and 
admissions officers were still found to be having an important part in 
policy making through relationships with both groups. As a matter of 
fact, registrars and admissions officers were found to be carrying a 
heavy responsibility in committee assignments involving policy mak- 
ing functions, and also heavy responsibilities in interpreting these 
policies to faculty and students. 

The discussion also established that a continuous and important re- 
sponsibility of registrars and admissions officers was that of compiling, 
supplying, and interpreting statistics bearing on policies of the institu- 
tion as well as on the validity of admissions procedures and other 
administrative functions. 

For illustrative purposes and to show the administrative relation- 
ships existing in institutions of contrasting and complex organization, 
the statements, as prepared by two members of the panel, follow with 
some deletions. The first statement is by a registrar and the second by 
an admissions officer. 


THE REGISTRAR AND THE ACADEMIC DEANS AND 
FACULTIES, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


ETHELYN TONER, Registrar 


By State Law, the government of the University is vested in a Board 
of Regents, consisting of seven members appointed by the Governor 
of the State with the advice and consent of the Senate. The powers and 
duties of the Board of Regents are enumerated by statute. The channel 
of authority from the Board of Regents to the University Faculty and 
the administrative, financial, public relations, and other officers of the 
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University is through the President. All faculty members and ad- 
ministrative and other officers are directly responsible to the President 
and only through him to the Board of Regents. 

Within this authority, and subject to such broad rules as the Board 
of Regents prescribes, the Faculty is authorized by the Board to enact 
its own Administrative Code and to assume responsibility thereunder. 
This Administrative Code specifies that the University Senate, elected 
by and responsible to the University Faculty, shall be the legislative 
and policy-forming Executive Committee of the University Faculty 
and that the Registrar shall be the Secretary of the University Faculty 
and also of the University Senate and its Executive Committee. 

Although this secretarial assignment increases the work load and 
responsibilities of the registrar, it is of inestimable value in carrying 
on the work of the Registrar's Office. Administrative Code Bylaws 
prescribe the Committees of the Faculty. The registrar is designated 
as an ex officio member of a number of committees. These are: Ad- 
missions and Scholastic Standards, Graduation, Honors, Junior Col- 
leges, Rules, Schedules and Registration, Student Welfare, and Trans- 
fer Credit Evaluation. As is readily seen, the work of the registrar is 
directly connected with the areas in which these committees are con- 
cerned. In addition, the registrar is a member of the following ad- 
ministrative committees and boards: Board of Admissions, Board of 
Veterans Problems, Room Assignments Committee, Student Relation- 
ships with the Selective Service, and Reserve Units Advisory Com- 
mittee, and Summer Quarter Advisory Committee. The Registrar is 
Chairman of the Co-ordinating Committee on Academic Relations 
with Public and Private Colleges of the State of Washington, and the 
Committee on High School Student Relations and Orientation. 

The volume of the work as Secretary of the Faculty and Senate re- 
quires a secretariat. At present it consists of an Administrative Secre- 
tary, a stenographic assistant, and a Curriculum Secretary. The Ad- 
ministrative Secretary handles details and attends committee meetings 
which the Registrar does not attend as an ex officio member. The 
Curriculum Secretary handles Curriculum Committee business and 
also checks all curriculum listings prepared to appear in official publi- 
cation to ascertain that all material is presented exactly as authorized 
and that no course offerings are listed which have not yet been ap- 
proved by the Senate on the recommendation of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee. 
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The work of faculty committees is for the most part on a policy 
level. It is the responsibility of the Registrar’s Office to enforce faculty 
rules and regulations in the areas in which it operates. Requests for 
special consideration and exceptions must be referred to the proper 
authorities. Often the registrar is called upon for interpretations of 
rules and regulations. If there is any doubt, the Rules Committee is 
consulted. 

By attending Senate meetings, Senate Executive Committee meet- 
ings, and the many other committee meetings, the registrar is well in- 
formed on the thinking of the Administration and Faculty. This 
background permits more intelligent and effective handling of situa- 
tions as they arise. Although an ex officio member of committees, the 
Registrar is invited to participate in discussion whenever there is any- 
thing pertinent to be contributed. 

Besides working with the Senate and with faculty and administra- 
tive committees, the registrar also attends meetings of the Board of 
Deans, the Executive Committee of the Graduate School, and the 
meetings of the Graduate Faculty. Again participation is invited. The 
contacts with and information on the thinking and planning of these 
important bodies are of inestimable value. 

As to work with the individual deans, the Registrar’s Office checks 
requirements and applications for degrees, quarterly low scholarship 
reports, changes of college, and at the end of each quarter furnishes 
copies of up-to-date student records. The Office co-operates with the 
deans in section control, in registration, and in enforcing regulations 
with which the deans and their colleges are concerned. Also, admis- 
sions deficiency problems are referred to the deans for decision after 
petitions and other materials are collected. The deans expect the Regis- 
trar to bring to their attention any matters which affect their respective 
academic divisions, and they often call to discuss problems and pos- 
sible solutions when background information is available. 

With the knowledge of attitudes and policies of other campus 
groups, the Registrar is happily situated. The major difficulty is that 
the Registrar personally is so involved in administrative work that 
there are comparatively few personal contacts with students. However, 
those students the Registrar does see are usually those with problems 
to be solved, and it is often possible to handle these cases more effec- 
tively because of the close association with faculty committees, deans, 
and administration. 
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INTERNAL CO-ORDINATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


PAUL L. TruMP, Director of Admissions 


Co-ordination with Coequal Colleagues. In order to facilitate co- 
ordination between the three offices, (1) Admissions (including 
undergraduate scholarships), (2) Records, and (3) Student Statistics 
and Studies (including IBM machine unit), the Vice President, Stu- 
dent Affairs, asked that the directors of these offices consider them- 
selves a committee with the Director of Admissions as the chair- 
man. 

This area of Student Admissions and Records is administratively 
parallel with two other areas under Student Affairs, namely, Student 
Activities and Student Services. 

The functions of the three administratively-parallel offices in the 
area of Student Admissions and Records are separated along the usual 
lines. However, the processing of admissions forms and records, the 
registering of students, the recording of student records, and the sum- 
marizing of student records inevitably cross these lines at various 
points. 

The co-ordinating committee meets frequently to identify and dis- 
cuss problems, to develop procedural changes or to formulate recom- 
mendations to appropriate administrative or faculty officers and 
committees. Other personnel are asked to join in these discussions as 
appropriate occasions arise. 

Co-ordination in the Area of Admissions. The Committee on Ad- 
missions is a standing committee of the Faculty responsible for the 
formulation of general admission policies. The committee consists of 
a representative of the office of each academic dean or director and 
eight faculty members appointed by the President. The Director of 
Admissions is chairman. The various colleges and courses develop 
supplemental policies and practices appropriate to the special natures 
of the various curricula. 

Admission to the University is a highly individual matter both for 
the applicant and for the particular program to which admission is 
being requested. This is particularly true for transfer students. On 
the question of evaluation of advanced standing credits there is par- 
ticularly close consultation with the appropriate academic department 
and deans’ offices. 
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There has been a trend toward increased centralization of pro- 
cedural functions connected with the admission of undergraduate and 
professional school students with a recognition that policy concerning 
exceptions and irregular cases, credit evaluation and placement must 
be individualized according to course, school or college. 
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Topical Workshop II: Machine Techniques in Admission, 
Registration, and Recording 


MARSHALL R. BEARD 


HE application of punched cards for admissions work occupied 
T the early part of the first meeting. 

Schools having highly selective procedures can be called upon for 
vast quantities of data during the admissions period. Schools having 
simpler selection procedures still find machine operations can speed 
studies and counts of admissions-to-date and aid in schedule revision, 
as well as permitting the complete setting up of master card decks for 
incoming students before actual registration. 

During this discussion, an analysis was being made of the questions 
which the group wished answered. The interest in admission sep- 
arately was slight, as the group was interested in total applications. 
Punched card applications in general and in specific terms was first. 
Interest in photocopying was second, microfilming was third, and all 
others were minor. 

Of the problems on punched cards uses, the following are typical: 
Can faculties be trusted with mark sensed cards? Yes. Can faculties 
be trusted with the actual class cards? Yes. If cards are in the hands 
of faculty, what checks are made to assure return of all cards? Dupli- 
cate decks had few supporters, auditing final reports against the stu- 
dent’s original schedule card was most common. 

The usual discussions were held on transfer or direct posting, post- 
ing all at once or piecemeal, and many others. 

The newer developments in contact printing photocopy work has 
opened new applications for medium and larger schools, and has 
opened to even the small school mechanical means of making copies 
of records, charts, data, and originals of many kinds. Much of this 
equipment is new, and more is predicted. The competition is and will 
be keen for some time. Price changes could be a by-product of this 
competition. 

The second session broke up into small groups: 


1. Punched card applications, This group dealt largely with an ex- 
change of ideas as to how certain functions were performed at dif- 
ferent institutions. It considered differences in institutional organiza- 
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tion, differences in desired results to be obtained, differences resulting 
from the amount and type of equipment available to a given school. 

2. Punched card techniques. This was a small group interested in secur. 
ing answers to specific operational problems. 

3. Photocopy. Since so much new equipment is available in this area, 
almost the entire time was spent in an analysis of the advantages and 
disadvantages of specific makes of direct copy machines (contact 
printers). 

4, Microfilming. This group was made up largely of persons desiring to 
enter upon a microfilming program who wished to learn advantages 
and disadvantages of different types of equipment and of types of 
material to be microfilmed. 

5. Correspondence machines, This announced group had no customers. 


These sessions cannot be readily reported since the groups dealt 
with individual problems and a free exchange of experiences was the 
order of the day. At the close of this period the members were unani- 
mous in asking that in a future convention a time be set aside for 
providing answers to specific questions by resource persons. Monday 
afternoon was the most frequently suggested time. This would not 
replace the machine workshop, but would supplement it. 

Three members of the Panel, Messrs Beard, Moses and Smith, are 
also members of the Special Projects subcommittee on Machine Equip- 
ment. Nelson Parkhurst, Harold Temmer, Ed Wirt, Richard Johnson 
of the committee were in attendance all or part of the time and con- 
tributed to the success of the workshops. Future issues of CoL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY will contain detailed reports of this commit- 
tee’s work, of which portions were presented in preliminary form 
during the workshop. Such material has been intentionally omitted 


from this workshop report. 
PANEL MEMBERS 


B. Hopkins Moses, Chairman, Yale University 

RAMON A. VITULLI, Assistant Chairman, University of Houston 
MARSHALL R. BEARD, Recorder, Iowa State Teachers College 
T. C. BURNETTE, Tuskegee Institute 

CLARENCE E. DAMON, Purdue University 

JoHN Dun Lop, Rennsalaer Polytechnic Institute 

KERMIT H. SmiTH, Michigan State College 

ROBERT T. TIMBERS, U. S. Military Academy 

Epcar S. Wirt, Purdue University 
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Topical Workshop III: Policies, Practices and 
Problems in Admission 


MARJorRIE M. CUTLER 


HE Workshop on Policies, Practices and Problems in Admission 

was attended by 124 persons of whom 15 were counselors from 
the high schools in the Minneapolis area, which enabled the workshop 
members to get both the college and secondary school viewpoint from 
the discussion of the various aspects of admission, and its policies and 
practices. 

The workshop was divided into two parts, the first consisting of 
brief presentations by panel members, and the second general discus- 
sion by the entire workshop. 

Non-refundable application fees, deposits, fees for transcripts, 
evaluations, and catalogues were discussed by Mr. C. William Reiley. 
It was Mr. Reiley’s feeling that non-refundable application fees are 
justifiable from the standpoint of a protective measure and screening 
device, because a large number of prospective students file applica- 
tions which later are cancelled or remain incomplete. The processing 
of these applications places a burden on the admissions office, which 
can be limited to a certain extent by the use of a non-refundable fee. 
This also serves as a screening device against multiple applications 
and shoppers. 

A deposit after acceptance is probably necessary only in institu- 
tions with limited enrollments or limited housing facilities, in Mr. 
Reiley’s opinion. 

Because of the financial consideration many colleges are now mak- 
ing a charge for catalogues, although some schools are still very liberal 
in sending out publications. In some instances requests for catalogues 
are now accompanied by a fee. 

Mrs. Celeste Leemhuis presented the high school viewpoint regard- 
ing college recruitment, “College Days,” ‘“‘Career Days,” use of alumni 
in recruitment, and reports that the colleges should furnish the high 
schools. 

“College Days’ are not considered effective by the Minneapolis 
schools in that too large numbers are involved, and it is difficult to 
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stop the shopping type of student. In addition, students and parents 
interested in several colleges become confused by listening to a suc- 
cession of college presentations. Tremendous pressure is also placed 
upon the college representative by parents and students. Because it 
makes for better counseling, the schools prefer to schedule individual 
conferences for the college representative even though it is more 
time-consuming. 

Two types of “Career Days’’ are used in the Minneapolis area, one 
set up by the colleges and the other set up by the high schools as a 
terminal to units in vocational and educational planning. In the case 
of the one set up by the high school they lean heavily on the colleges 
for speakers. Although this may not be particularly valuable as a 
recruitment device, it has great educational value for the high school 
students and creates good public relations from the college standpoint. 

With regard to special programs given within the college to which 
the high school students are invited, Mrs. Leemhuis felt that an 
opportunity to visit the campus and meet students, faculty and admis- 
sions officers is to be desired. A visit to a campus has often been a 
determining factor. The high schools would prefer that these visits 
be scheduled for late afternoon or week ends, since so many inroads 
are made on school time. 

Alumni efforts in recruitment can be well worth while if the alumni 
are able to work under the close supervision of the admissions director 
and are able to co-ordinate their work with the activities of the regu- 
lar representatives. However, the eager alumni who attempt to 
supplement the work of the college representative often can present 
only that phase of the school which they experienced. They usually 
have not returned to their campuses for some time and do not present 
a true picture. The activity of this group could well be discouraged. 

As far as the colleges sending reports back to the high schools is 
concerned, their value is determined by the use made of them by the 
high school. As long as the high schools can secure any grades for 
their students upon request, the sending of grades might be on an 
individual basis. Some of the colleges have developed a progress 
type of report indicating the areas in which the student was weak in 
high school and the degree of progress he has made at the end of the 
year in college. This diagnostic type of report has great value for the 
high school as it attempts to bridge the gap between high school and 


college. 
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Selection, recruitment and mechanics of operation were discussed 
by Mr. Donald Oliver. Mr. Oliver spoke from the viewpoint of a 
New England university. 

The attempt is made in New England to select those students who 
will be successful in college. Traditionally the faculties set up or ap- 

rove the admissions standards. Mr. Oliver felt that admissions staffs 
should be trained guidance people, preferably selected from high 
school ranks. 

It is vital that the best students possible be selected for college. In 
a large university, effort should be made to co-ordinate recruitment 
and admission under one office, thus avoiding confusion and duplica- 
tion and providing the most efficient use of funds and materials. This 
also insures uniformity of policy in all schools and colleges of the 
university with no transgression of good ethics. 

The most effective promotional program for Boston University is 
its service policy of assistance to the New England Secondary Schools. 
It carries on an extensive guidance and testing program. 

Mr. Oliver stated that in a large university, the admissions office 
must be well organized so that no record or inquiry is mishandled. 
Samples of the forms used at Boston University were presented. At 
that institution the admissions office maintains a close relationship 
with the president, deans, registrars, guidance counsellors, veterans 
bureau, dormitories, and activities office. 

The college viewpoint regarding “College and Career Days’ and 
recruitment was presented by Mr. George N. Lauer. He indicated that 
in his opinion “College and Career Days’ should be considered 
separately. 

“College Days’’ in his estimation should be considered a service to 
young people for the purpose of giving information, answering ques- 
tions, explaining college life and college programs. The ‘‘Career Day’”’ 
is primarily for the purpose of helping young people learn more 
specifically about vocations. The emphasis expressed by the college 
representative should be that of urging the students to go to college 
regardless of whether they are interested in his college. 

Admission to college is the point at which the admissions officers 
determine whether the prospective student has a reasonable chance to 
succeed and be happy in his institution. All are aware of the criteria 
usually used. They must not forget that behind each application is a 
young person eager for opportunity to continue in higher education. 
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During the process of pre-admission counseling, the motivation, 
desire and purpose of the student should be considered. In the case of 
the student not admitted we have a responsibility to help him think 
through other types of training or employment. 

Mr. Lauer also spoke regarding the policy of requiring the fixed 
pattern of academic subjects from high school. In his opinion many 
have hidden behind these patterns too long both from the high school 
standpoint and from that of the college. These patterns should be 
replaced by good counseling and planning to meet the needs of the 
student. 

The admissions officer must be considerate of human development, 
he must be flexible, understanding and honest with the student, the 
institution and himself. 

The second portion of the workshop was devoted to general dis- 
cussion of the problems and policies of most interest to the group. 
The use of the G.E.D. tests as a basis for admission and the amount 
of credit granted for college level tests was discussed. The majority 
of the colleges represented indicated that they admit both World War 
II and Korean veterans on the basis of G.E.D. tests, but fewer than 
ten of the colleges represented indicated that they gave college credit 
on the basis of performance in the college level tests. 

The admission of foreign students was recognized as presenting the 
problem of securing adequate information both financially and aca- 
demically. In many instances, foreign students have difficulties with 
the use of the English language. It was recommended that the col- 
leges make use of the English Language Institutes of which there are 
several. The names and locations of these institutes may be obtained 
from the Institute of International Education at 1 East 67th Street, 
New York or the National Association of Foreign Student Advisors at 
291 Broadway, New York. Also, information concerning the Robert 
Lado Test may be secured by writing the English Language Institute 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The discussion of the extent to which scholarships are used as a 
means of recruitment threw considerable light on various practices 
of awarding them. It was the consensus of the workshop members 
that colleges should be more definite as to both the basis on which the 
scholarship is granted and the requirements for its renewal. This 
information should be not only in the catalogue, but also in all schol- 
arship literature. In discussion of multiple applications for scholar- 
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ships, it was the consensus of the group that a student’s application for 
a small number of scholarships was not unethical. 

Another topic of particular interest was the importance attached to 
entrance examinations and how critical scores are set. These varied 
considerably with the institution. In many instances, the examination 
scores were used for guidance and counseling purposes also. The time 
of acceptance of students varied with institutions from the end of the 
junior year or the first semester of the senior year, to institutions which 
generally do not accept students until the eighth semester record is 
received. Both the high school and college standpoint was that an 
early acceptance poses a considerable clerical problem. It appeared 
from the discussion that the majority of colleges represented do not 
require a fixed pattern of high school course work. 

Interviews with prospective students are considered important, but 
it was quite generally agreed that the inclusion of the interview did 
not always predict success in a particular instance. 

It was generally agreed that a student is entitled to be given an 
official transcript of his credits. It was also agreed that when a student 
presents such a transcript to another college it is good practice to 
obtain verification that the transcript is authentic. 

By and large the workshop agreed that admission or readmission of 
dropped students should be left to the decision of the institution to 
which the student is applying. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Etsig BRENNEMAN, Chairman, Illinois State Normal University 

DONALD H. KLINEFELTER, Assistant Chairman, Carleton College 

MARJORIE M. CUTLER, Recorder, University of Denver 

Roy ARMSTRONG, University of North Carolina 

GrorGE N. LAuer, Central Michigan College of Education 

DONALD OLIVER, Boston University 

C. WILLIAM REILEY, Northwestern University 

CELESTE LEEMHUIS, Consultant, Marshall High School (Minneapo- 
lis) 











Topical Workshop IV: The Registrar and Admissions 
Officer in the Liberal Arts College 


BEssIE M. WEIRICK 


N EXCELLENT attendance at both the Tuesday afternoon and the 
Wednesday morning sessions of the workshop on ‘The Regis- 
trar and Admissions Officer in Liberal Arts Colleges” carried on the 
discussions following the outline of subjects sent out by the Chair- 
man some days before the opening of the annual meeting. This 
proved to have the advantage of a consistent progress on topics from 
application through graduation, avoiding time loss which is some- 
times experienced in the question-and-answer method. 

Applications. All seemed to agree that adequate application mate- 
rials should include those items which will help the admissions officer 
to understand the student and to determine whether his best college 
opportunity may be in that particular school. The inclusion of a state- 
ment of purpose by the applicant is of value, both in what he says 
and what he leaves unsaid. 

The statement of the religion of the student, now banned in some 
states, was thought to be of advantage to the student, since the infor- 
mation is used by his own church for contact and often for assistance 
in social adjustment in a new community. 

The rather general opinion concerning the use of College Entrance 
Board Examinations, now raised by the current attempt of the Board 
to require use of the examinations by members, seemed to be that 
most institutions in the Middle West particularly are not yet ready 
to limit admissions to applicants qualifying on this basis, but rather 
will continue to use these and other recognized tests, e.g., A.C.E. or 
the various state tests. 

The application material is later filed in different ways in different 
institutions, but whether it is kept in the Admissions, Registrar's, 
General Filing, or Alumni Office it should at all times be available to 
the properly qualified officials for use in recommendations, or assist- 
ance of the student. Microfilm was mentioned as a space saver. 

Discussion of the evaluation of high schools revealed that com- 
paratively few schools attempt to do this in any formal manner, 
though most Registrars or Admissions Officers have in mind certain 
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schools from which students have consistently shown stronger or 
weaker preparation for college work. A few schools keep records of 
entrants from different secondary schools in such a way that com- 
parisons may be made from year to year, though factors of rapid 
change of personnel make the records somewhat undependable over 
a period of years. The varied standards of secondary schools was 
mentioned as one factor making use of the College Entrance Exami- 
nations Board tests advisable. 

The falsification of credentials did not appear to be a serious prob- 
lem in the smaller institutions but it was agreed that the time interval 
in any school program should be carefully scrutinized and verified by 
the proper authorities. 

Within reason, applications for admission are considered and 
approved in the case of obviously well qualified students, following 
completion of the Junior year; in other cases when credentials include 
sufficient information to indicate probable success in the particular 
college concerned. 

Admissions. Policies of admission are usually determined by the 
Faculty or an Admissions Committee, administered by an Admissions 
Officer or Committee, but it was agreed that borderline cases or 
refusals should always go to a Committee, in order to furnish more 
than one judgment. 

The problem of word of acceptance from the student prevails in 
most institutions, and while deposit fees give some indication of 
intent, this is not always entirely dependable. It was strongly recom- 
mended that the entire deposit be not refunded, otherwise the fee 
does not represent any expression of intent on the part of the stu- 
dent, All of this is tied up with the question of fall enrollment and 
the number to be admitted, how many should be taken to make up 
for withdrawals, or placed on a waiting list. In this connection most 
schools use the required deposit fee for returning students also, the 
amount varying, in some cases being increased after a certain date. 

The matter of transfer records and acceptance of quality marks was 
considered as a part of the admissions program. The rather generally 
accepted policy seems to be that of requiring a general average of C, 
or the acceptance of credit hours only up to the C average. With this 
was discussed the question of the student with the low college record 
but with good high school standing, with the recommendation that 
consideration be given such students if personality and citizenship 
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records are satisfactory. Likewise it was agreed that a student dropped 
at one institution may do satisfactory work in a new environment at 
another institution, and that favorable consideration may well be given 
to some of these recommended for an opportunity in a different school, 

The admission of foreign students or displaced persons was briefly 
discussed, disclosing that most are cleared through the Institute of 
International Education, a procedure which seemed advisable in all 
cases, providing information which may prove to the student’s ad- 
vantage. Experience seems to show that it is usually advisable to 
evaluate doubtful foreign records conservatively, with a later increase 
in credit, thus protecting the school but giving the student full credit 
to which he is entitled. 

Registration. The Wednesday morning meeting took up first the 
process of counseling and registration, which appears to be so diversi- 
fied with the varied size of schools and general plans in use that 
merely a presentation of methods and the amount of time used was 
given. A few schools feel preregistration is unworkable, but most 
find that it saves time and provides a means of better planning on the 
part of the administration for staff and classroom requirements. 

Practically all schools use class cards for course admission, most of 
which are made out by the student himself. The time allowed for 
change of class registration is widely varied, one week being the 
most commonly used time limit. The fee charged for this service 
ranged from one to five dollars. 

Mid-Semester Reports. Mid-semester marks, normally handled in 
the same manner as final marks, are usually reported to all parents, 
while a few schools send reports for Freshmen every six wecks. 

Examinations. The final examination schedule is most commonly 
one week in length, the two-hour examination being used by most 
schools, a few allowing three hours. The schedule is usually arranged 
by class periods, often with plans for multi-section courses scheduled 
together. Two or three examinations in one day is the usual schedule, 
a few schools have four, with some form of rotation plan to provide 
equal opportunity for better places on the schedule. 

Grade Reporting. The time interval for the dropping of courses and 
the resulting mark to be recorded was discussed, showing a rather 
wide variance. Some schools permit the dropping of a course after a 
lapse of more than one-half of the semester with a mark of W, though 
it seemed to be the consensus that after the mid-semester the mark 
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should be WF and that this should be shown in the ranking of men 
for the Selective Service report. The mark of ‘incomplete’ and its 
abuse is a problem in a few schools, but most control its use by the 
requirement of the Dean’s approval for giving this mark. The 
time limit for reporting marks to the Registrar is usually from 48 
to 72 hours, while a few schools have no stated time limit. 

Graduation. In almost all cases the list of names of candidates for 
degrees is compiled and checked by the Registrar. As a rule, final 
examinations are required of Seniors in their final semester, in some 
cases final marks for Seniors being requested earlier than those of 
other students. Borderline cases for graduation, i.e. Seniors who may 
have failed only by a small margin to meet the minimum requirements 
for a degree, are referred to some Committee for decision. A general 
average of C is the minimum graduation standing required in almost 
all institutions represented, and notice of failure to meet the required 
minimum is usually given by the Dean, in very few cases by the 
Registrar. 

A few schools permit students with some deficiencies to be met by 
summer work to participate in official commencement exercises, the 
names of deficient students being marked in some way on the list. By 
far the majority of institutions reserve all honors and privileges of 
commencement exercises for those students who have completed 
requirements and are therefore entitled to have degrees conferred and 
receive diplomas from the President. 

The question of permission to repeat a course to raise the mark 
earned was raised and a few schools indicated that this is allowed, 
both marks appearing on the student’s record with the higher mark 
the one considered in the average. 

The problem of the release of names of graduating Seniors is a 
difficult one to handle. It was the consensus that names should not be 
released until the official record is complete, in order to avoid em- 
barrassment for the student and parents, since the news value of early 
release is less important than the welfare of the student. 

A few Registrars act as Marshals at Commencement, though most 
expressed the opinion that pressure of work in the Registrar's Office 
at this time of the college year made this inadvisable. 


PANEL MEMBERS 
ALLEN C. CONGER, Chairman, Ohio Wesleyan University 
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ARTHUR F. SOUTHWICK, Assistant Chairman, The College of Woos- 
ter 

Bessie M. WEIRICK, Recorder, Beloit College 

FLORENCE N. Brapy, Occidental College 

RAYMOND J. BRADLEY, Macalester College 

BETHANA MCCANDLESS, Grinnell College 





As usual, the October number of COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sITY will carry the Directory of Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers in member institutions of AACRAO. Please 
check your listing in the number for October, 1952, and 
if it is incorrect or incomplete, notify the Treasurer, Mr. 
E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham University, 302 Broadway, 
New York 7, N.Y. 
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Topical Workshop V: The Registrar and His Publications 


ELEANOR TIBBETTS 


HE composition, printing, and distribution of bulletins and pub- 

lished materials prepared and released by the registrar for use on 
the campus was the problem for this group. Publications discussed 
were catalogues; schedules of classes and instructions for registration; 
commencement programs; faculty, student, and staff handbooks; 
statistical reports; and student directories. Although the registrar is 
also concerned with promotional publications intended primarily to 
attract students, time allotted for discussion of these was incidental 
as they were taken up in another workshop. 

In very few colleges is the catalogue the work of a single office 
or individual; however, about half of the registrars in the workshop 
were responsible for the assembling, editing and printing of the cata- 
logue for their institution. As the legal publication of offerings and 
requirements it should be edited with great care. Several were out- 
spoken in criticism of the obscure style, obsolete phrases and ambigu- 
ous statements in the majority of current catalogues. Some have 
deleted meaningless phrases, such as ‘“This is a study of” and banned 
auxiliary words. Some have abandoned the use of sentences. Some 
have omitted descriptions of “deadwood” courses and placed the titles 
at the end of department listings with a statement that courses will be 
offered when demand requires. Others have rewritten the entire cata- 
logue in an effort to simplify the language and make the statements 
more intelligible, especially to prospective students and parents. 
Course descriptions have usually been adopted by a series of com- 
mittees and are difficult to change. At the University of Minnesota a 
manual of guiding principles and aids for writing catalogue copy is 
being prepared for use by department heads and others who submit 
copy. 

In answer to the question, “Is everything in your present catalogue 
essential and is the material adequate?”, the group compiled the 
following skeleton list of minimum essentials for an adequate cata- 
logue. 

Objectives of the Institution 


Accreditation 
College Calendar for the Year 
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Admission Requirements 
Expenses 
Financial Aids 


Degree (and License) Requirements 

Academic Regulations 

Specializations Offered and Programs 

Course Descriptions, including class hours and credits 
A Brief History 

Student Activities 

Faculty List 

Index 


Registration figures, enrollment summaries, names of instructors of 
courses, and time course will be given were not considered essential. 
The group thought promotional material and pictures are out of 
place in a catalogue, as are student lists or degrees granted. 

In compiling the above list there was no intent to infer that 
catalogues should be uniform, but only that each should contain cer- 
tain minimum essentials. The catalogues of the several colleges are 
and should be as individual as the colleges. At Ball State Teachers 
College students helped in arranging catalogue material so it would 
be most useful to them. It was agreed that more study should be 
given to the compilation of a list of esseatials, together with sugges- 
tions for the improvement of college catalogues. The following mo- 
tion resulted: 

Workshop V recommends to the Executive Committee of 

AACRAO the appointment of a committee to determine the 

minimum essentials in content of an adequate catalogue. 

The practice of publishing a cataiogue biennially seems to be grow- 
ing. Registrars who have used this schedule say it has effected a 
decided economy and can be kept up-to-date by a supplement in the 
alternate years. A two-year supply is ordered when the catalogue is 
printed. Many institutions use a general information bulletin with- 
out course descriptions in answer to the first inquiry from a prospec- 
tive student. Most of the larger universities publish bulletins for each 
of the several schools and bind them together for the complete 
catalogue. The number of catalogues ordered varied from two to 
twenty times the number of students enrolled, with three to six times 
most common. There was only a slight difference in number of 
catalogues ordered between those who publish yearly and those who 
publish biennially. 
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The permanent mailing lists include high school principals, coun- 
selors, and libraries; city libraries; faculty; veterans administration 
offices; and other colleges. Most colleges make catalogues available to 
publishers and members of the student body only on request. It is 
false economy to stint on individual requests; however, the screening 
of requests by such methods as an identification card punch for stu- 
dents and a fee for a second copy may help if the budget for the 
catalogue is small. The University of South Dakota has cut the cost 
of the catalogue about 9¢ a copy by using seven point type and run- 
ning double columns on a page. 

Most registrars have a collection of current catalogues from other 
institutions, usually acquired as needed for evaluations for entering 
students or as sent by other schools rather than by a positive collec- 
tion. At Pennsylvania State College the catalogues most often used 
ate kept for five years together with one for each previous five-year 

riod. 

The content of the schedule of classes is quite standard—the course 
titles, department and course numbers, time offered and room, The 
inclusion of prerequisites for courses can be of value. Administrative 
expediency keeps the names of instructors out of many schedules, 
especially for large freshman and sophomore courses. It is partic- 
ularly advantageous for juniors and seniors to be able to choose in- 
structors; it is not so important for freshmen and sophomores, as 
their choice is often based on the suggestions of upperclassmen or 
parents who are alumni, since they have no basis for personal prefer- 
ence. Instructions for registration are usually printed with the sched- 
ule, and certain academic regulations, such as those governing with- 
drawals and dropping of a course, are most appropriately repeated 
with the registration instructions or schedule. Spring preregistration 
figures are used by many registrars in the compilation of a time 
schedule. This means that the schedule of classes for the fall semester 
is not available until a few weeks before registration. At Western 
Michigan College two class schedules are published, one for pre- 
tegistration and a revised schedule for the actual fall registration. 

The commencement program is usually the responsibility of the 
registrar. The program used at the Commencement Exercises should 
be finally checked and accurate even if it is necessary to have senior 
examinations early or to exempt seniors from final examinations in 
order to accomplish this. Of the forty-five present at the workshop, 
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six exempt seniors from examinations and five give senior exami. 
nations early. Most of the schools represented have only one com- 
mencement exercise a year. Students who finish in the summer or at 
the end of the first semester are included with the following June 
graduating class. 

As the interpreter of the institution’s rules and regulations, the 
registrar naturally shares in the preparation of any faculty or student 
handbook. Loose-leaf binders are often used for the faculty manual 
in order that corrections may be made at any time. Student handbooks 
are published in various ways. Sometimes they are a part of the 
Freshman Orientation program, sometimes they are published by a 
student organization, and sometimes they are included as a section 
of the catalogue. They usually give the students more detailed ex- 
planations of college life, what they can expect and what is expected 
of them, than can be found in the catalogue. Staff handbooks are too 
easily put off until tomorrow. They can add a great deal to the smooth 
functioning of an office. 

The workshop group recommend that the registrar disseminate as 
much statistical information as possible within the limits of the time 
of the staff. What studies and reports will be made must be decided 
by each registrar for his own institution. Breakdowns of enrollment 
statistics, studies to show what happens to an entering class over a 
four-year period, summaries of scholastic action, class standing lists, 
grade distribution by departments or instructors, and statistics on 
class size and faculty load are but a few of the many reports distri- 
buted in duplicated form by the registrar. 

Student directories are sometimes compiled by student groups, but 
the registrar is at least interested in the directory published. The 
directories usually contain the name, home address, local address 
and telephone number, student classification and curriculum. IBM 
equipment makes the early issuance of directories possible in large 
institutions. Distribution of the directory is often handled by the 
public relations office. Caution must be used in sending directories 
when the use to which they will be put is not known. Local sup- 
porters of the institution appreciate and are usually given copies of 
the directory. In most of the schools represented directories could be 
bought by anyone outside the college for prices ranging from 25¢ 
to $5.00. 

Many institutions publish a picture booklet for promotional pur- 
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poses. Ball State Teachers College has differed a little from the usual 
form by sending out 35,000 copies of a six-page rotogravure sheet 
of newspaper size. It makes an attractive exhibit of a large number 
of pictures at relatively low cost. 

The conclusion of the workshop that a great deal of attention 
should be given to the improvement of college catalogues was unan- 


imous. 
PANEL MEMBERS 


C. O. WiLLiaMs, Chairman, Pennsylvania State College 

HAZEL H. FEAGANS, Assistant Chairman, American University 

ELEANOR TIBBETTS, Recorder, Maryland State Teachers College, 
Towson 

H. W. FRANKENFELD, University of South Dakota 

LEo HAUPTMAN, Ball State Teachers College 

ELIZABETH T. DE LoPEZz, Mexico City College 

KENNETH W. WEGNER, Carleton College 











Topical Workshop VI: High School-College 
Relations: Promotional Publications 


CLAUDE SIMPSON 


ORKSHOP VI, ‘Promotional Publications’ was an outgrowth 

W of a committee appointed by Chairman Vroman of the sub- 
committee on High School-College Relations of the Committee on 
Special Projects of the Association. This committee was assigned the 
responsibility of developing a plan for the publication of promotional 
materials for higher institutions. 

The committee, consisting of the following members, began work 
on the project at the conclusion of the 1952 national meeting in 
Washington, D.C.: Claude Simpson, Chairman, State College of 
Washington; William F, Adams, University of Alabama; Ellsworth 
Gerritz, University of Minnesota; Leo Smith, Montana State Univer- 
sity; Richard Stine, Roanoke College; William H. Strain, Indiana 
University; Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State College; and R. Fred 
Thomason, University of Tennessee. 

For the first step each committee member developed a detailed 
report on the philosophy and background of lis institution’s plan 
of publication and sent copies to the committee membership. Ac- 
companying the plan was a complete set of the institution’s publica- 
tions that were being used for promotional purposes. Step number 
two called for each committee member to review all the material with 
his interested colleagues and compile a report for discussion during 
a series of meetings of the High School-College Relations Committee 
at the 1953 national meeting. The final step was to be the develop- 
ment of standards for the publication of promotional materials. 

In February, 1953, C. E. Harrell, Indiana University, Chairman 
of the Committee on Workshops, asked the group to participate in 
a regular workshop session at the annual meeting. The committee 
unanimously agreed to shelve temporarily the original objectives in 
favor of a series of discussions during the workshop sessions on 
assigned topics relating to publication programs. 

The following papers were assigned: “A Southern Gentleman 
Looks at His Publications,’ William Adams; “A Plan for Reviewing 
and Establishing a Policy for the Publication of Promotional Litera- 
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ture for Guidance Purposes,” E. M. Gerritz; ““Your Money’s Worth 
in Promotional Publications,’’ Leo Smith; ““A Small College Looks at 
Its Publication Program,” Richard Stine; ““An Ideal Publication Plan,”’ 
William Strain; “Career Statements for Prospective Students and 
Counselors,’ Alfred Thomas, Jr.; “A Large University Accepts Its 
Responsibility for the Publication of Promotional Materials,” R. Fred 
Thomason. John Wells, Principal, South High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, acted as consultant. 

During the first session each committee member briefly discussed 
his prepared paper that was in the hands of each workshop par- 
ticipant. Questions raised after the presentations and a list of thirty- 
four statements selected from the various plans prepared for the ori- 
ginal project were used as discussion items. 

No attempt will be made in this report to list in detail the various 
ptesentations as the entire project will be published by AACRAO 
at a later date. The major points discussed and the conclusions 
reached by the workshop participants follow, not necessarily in se- 
quence or in order of importance. 

The workshop got under way by unanimously agreeing on Wil- 
liam Strain’s statement that an ideal publication program “‘gives a 
true picture of your institution in language and medium readily 
absorbed by the audience you want to reach, in units convenient and 
economical for distribution in answer to specific questions and for 
specific purposes.” 

In stressing the importance of this statement Mr. Strain emphasized 
the following points: 


1. A true picture will stand testing without disappointing the tester. It 
will be open and aboveboard, the same to all, and will be fair to 
other institutions. 

2. Present the institution’s program as a whole, because the average par- 
ent or student is not attracted by academic fragmentation. Publications 
that appeal to the natural hunger for a better way of life or tie an 
education to a career have much greater appeal than those presenting 
an institution of learning. 

3. The decision to go to college and the choice of a college are often 
seated in remote contacts with people. How to reach these “prime 
movers” and with what type of material is one of our major prob- 
lems. 

4. Units that are convenient and economical will depend on the size 
and complexity of the program of the institution. 
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William Adams reported that the present series of publications of 
the University of Alabama is the fruition of the hopes of many years, 
“We feel we are giving coverage to match the students’ many-sided 
needs,” he said. ““We have geared our series to assist the counselors, 
the parents, and the students in seeing and knowing the University 
from the printed page. Our series is built on a University pattern, 
using a distinctive University of Alabama cover on all publications, 
The standard cover pattern stamps the publication as definitely a 
University publication. It gives continuity to the issues, and is easily 
recognized in the search for additional material on the institution, 
We feel that our literature is essential for student information. Each 
issue covers a particular field of interest and all issues have been 
prepared with an objective which is to cover, as far as possible, every 
kind of request for information. We have tried to cover real-life 
situations in our answers on the printed pages. Our purpose is to 
give information and to carry that information to prospective stu- 
dents. We also hope that we are giving helpful information to prin- 
cipals, teachers, counselors, parents and others who motivate student 
interest in higher education.” 

In discussing his topic Ellsworth Gerritz explained the program 
that is in the exploratory stage at the University of Minnesota. In 
January, 1953 the Senate Committee on Institutional Relationships 
of the University appointed a sub-committee on ‘‘Relationships with 
Prospective Students’ and gave it the responsibility of studying the 
role of the institution in its contacts with prospective students. The 
committee is composed of the Dean of Admissions and Records, the 
Director of Admissions, one representative of each major school and 
college, the Alumni Relations Office, the athletic department and the 
Public Relations office. The committee has met bi-monthly and has 
endeavored to establish a working philosophy. 

To date the committee has: 


1. Encouraged the office of Admissions and Records to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the various divisions in the area of contacts with prospec- 
tive students. 

2. Encouraged high schools to address requests for services to the office 
of Admissions and Records. 

3. Addressed itself to the best plans for making known and useful to 
the people of the state and prospective students the offerings of the 
university. Several areas and types of communications have been or 
will be considered. They are: 
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a) Placing greater emphasis on prospective students in college 
publications previously used primarily for the new enrollee 

b) Using films and slides 

c) Using additional folders or brochures describing offerings 

d) Using field representatives 

e) Using radio and television. 


The committee has some serious misgivings about the final out- 
come of some of the proposed activities. The committee is urging a 
sane approach to the problems related to promotional literature on 
three conditions: 


1. Promotional literature—its extent and use—should be weighed 
against the need for dollars for improving the educational program 
of the institution. 

2. There is a danger that in order to keep up with one another with 
promotional literature, we overdo and oversell our institutions. 

3. We should assess what we are doing today in terms of our expected 
activities in the area of promotional literature in the 1960's. 


Richard Stine developed the thought that a small college’s publica- 
tion program will be controlled by the factors of control, ideology, 
location and external policy. The institution’s presupposition and its 
manifestations must be set forth in good style. If the institution draws 
its student body from a wide area printed information must sub- 
stitute for personal representation. 

An institution such as Roanoke College that personally interviews 
each prospective student views promotional literature as supple- 
mentary to rather than a substitute for personal contact. The mini- 
mum publications for any small college are a catalog that is not 
strictly promotional, a viewbook, which is most important, designed 
to tell a story and point up the main features of the college, and 
career pamphlets. The career pamphlets for a small institution should 
not attempt the guidance function normally attempted in career in- 
formation. They may be used to define areas of instruction, sum- 
marize vital college statistics, indicate facilities and offerings of the 
specific career areas and reemphasize in words what the viewbook pre- 
sents in pictures. He also mentioned that a reference guide for high 
school guidance personnel is most desirable. 

Leo Smith informed the workshop members that the University 
of Montana saved three-eighths of the cost of publishing the catalog 
by publishing a biennial catalog. This saving included the cost of 
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publishing a supplement in alternate years. He also reported that 
there is little value, in his estimation, in publishing the supplement, 

With the money that was saved the institution published 8,000 
copies of a guide book and 20 additional sets of promotional 
brochures, posters, workshop folders, opportunity booklets and other 
bulletins of various types. The additional publications resulted in 
closer co-operation between the University and school administrators 
and counselors, and provided the necessary information for student 
use in educational planning and a greater awareness of the values 
of higher education throughout the entire state. 

Alfred Thomas, Jr., in presenting his topic emphasized the fact 
that there is a need for institutions to publish career information. 
Each statement should constructively present a unified plan of edu- 
cation rooted in high school and running through college (and post 
college if needed) to a recognized vocational or professional goal, 
Such information is needed by high school counselors, parents and 
prospective students. The information in them should be sound, the 
format attractive, and the text edited for the reading level of high 
school students, particularly at the freshman level. In planning such 
a series ample and proper space should be given to the goal of a 
versatile liberal or general education. 

Career statements should explain the nature of the courses, whether 
a curriculum is scientific or mathematical in nature, or whether the 
emphasis might be linguistic in character. They should give indica- 
tions of work opportunities and the nature thereof upon the success- 
ful completion of a curriculum, and also an indication of expected 
remuneration and something of the rate of advancement in these 
various occupations. This type of publication is a new idea in the 
field of educational counseling and it offers great opportunities for 
service. 

In his discussion R. Fred Thomason placed educational institu- 
tions in the same category as other business organizations. The ulti- 
mate aim of any business organization is to be as successful as pos- 
sible and in so doing it must set forth clearly and concisely its ob- 
jectives and goals. It is his opinion that the final objectives of edu- 
cational institutions do not differ except that the larger universities 
usually offer a wider variety of services to their clientele. Thus the 
aims of these many services must be molded into one great ultimate 
objective, and so framed that they will meet the needs of a citizenry 
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representing practically every walk of life and coming from widely 
scattered areas of the world. 

After a college or university has plotted its objectives and has 
determined that it is capable of accomplishing them, the next step 
is to discover methods by which the public may be made aware of 
these objectives. This is advertising. 

Advertising today is a very skilled and technical profession. It 
commands a large budget item in every growing business. Advertis- 
ing is the medium the manufacturer employs to create in the prospec- 
tive customer a desire to learn more about the article advertised 
and then reach a wise decision as to whether or not the article in 
question will serve his needs, Advertising which is designed to cause 
a person to make a purchase even though it will not be to his best 
interest, whether it be by means of pictures, printed materials or 
other media, must be outlawed by our educational institutions. Edu- 
cation lends itself all too readily to high pressure salesmanship. The 
unsuspecting public looks to education for a trustworthy leadership. 
It is for this reason that we must not oversell our product. 

In the preparation of printed materials for promotional purposes 
universities and colleges alike have not only the privilege but the 
responsibility and obligation to prepare and disseminate the best pos- 
sible information that can be used for guidance purposes. 

The words literature, selling, advertising, promotion, information, 
recruitment and propaganda were discussed throughout both sessions 
of the workshop. Several interesting and thoughtful comments were 
expressed. The word literature should not be used when referring 
to printed information as literature is something that will stand the 
test of time and printed materials for promotional purposes have not 
attained that distinction. The words promotion, information and 
advertising can be used in good company. The words are bad in the 
field of counseling only if we think they are bad. Accurate informa- 
tion will minimize selling. Informational promotion can be sanc- 
tioned, ‘‘selling’’ promotion cannot be accepted in the field of edu- 
cation. Selling is not counseling but some selling has to be done. 

There are three levels at which promotional material may be pre- 
sented : 


1. Inclusive and objective—information 
2. Selective but a true picture—promotion 
3. A distorted picture—propaganda. 
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Consultant Wells reported that printed materials are invaluable to 
a counseling program. College publications must be frank when ex- 
plaining the implications of higher education. The materials must 
be factual and well organized. Counselors in the large high schools 
must be familiar with many colleges but college catalogs do not 
lend themselves to familiarity. 

Leonard Nystrom, Registrar of Southern Methodist University, 
stated that promotional literature is not completely objective in that 
it is presented in terms of an institution. This poses a fundamental 
problem for the private schools. 

The Workshop membership unanimously approved the following 
statement prepared by John Little, Director of Admissions of the 
University of Colorado: “Since college catalogs are designed pri- 
marily to assist counselors, students and faculty members in planning 
programs, they have a very limited use in promotional activities, In- 
stitutions should be encouraged to separate the general type of infor- 
mation which is helpful to prospective students in making first or 
general decisions, from the more specific type of information which 
is useful in planning degree programs. General information should 
receive emphasis in promotional publications while catalogs should 
provide specific information. If an institution is able to publish only 
one bulletin, other than the catalog, it is the recommendation of the 
group that the publication be in the nature of a well integrated view- 
book containing general information about the institution.” 

The group agreed with William Adams that there is considerable 
value in a distinctive institutional format on the cover of promotional 
bulletins. It was brought out that institutions circulating a large 
number of bulletins will need to guard against the possible confusion 
that will result in a counselor’s office. Consultant Wells warned the 
workshop participants that the size of the bulletins should conform 
to the standard shelf and display rack space. Many small and odd- 
sized bulletins will get lost in the shuffle. It was pointed out that 
bulletin size will depend on whether or not the materials will be 
used primarily by counselors or sent directly to the homes of the 
prospective students. 

No consensus of opinion could be formulated on the question of 
the publication of career materials. 

Points mentioned against career publications developed and cir- 
culated by higher institutions are as follows: 
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1. 


Professional organizations are in a more strategic position to know 
the field. 


. Such publications may result in a poor enrollment balance of the 


various departments of a college. 


. High school counselors should rely on sources of information other 


than college career pamphlets. 

Career materials have been used as a device to lure students. 

There is some question as to whether or not such material serves a 
real guidance function. 


. Colleges should also deal with the question of general education in 


publications. 


. Many career publications have come about through competition for 


students. 


The points mentioned favoring the publication of career materials 
by higher institutions are: 


a 


~J 


Each institution has an obligation to inform prospective students of 
the nature of the various programs leading to a career. This will be 
especially important when the bulge comes. 


. Career materials perform a selection service in that they are designed 


for early exploration. 


. Career materials can be objectively designed. 
. Career statements can be produced inexpensively and conveniently 


arranged in bound or loose-leaf volumes. 


. Career information can be written at a level which students can un- 


derstand. 


. Each department on a college campus has an equal opportunity to 


produce monographs according to a standard pattern. 


. The choosing of a career is one of the major problems that confront 


young people. No organization is in a more logical position to pro- 
vide down-to-earth facts for the successful planning of a career than 
the colleges and universities of this nation. 


At the conclusion of the discussion on “What is the role of the 
admissions office in the development of promotional literature,” the 
following motion was presented, seconded and unanimously passed: 

It is to the advantage of each institution to have the point of view, 
advice and counsel of the admissions officer in its program of publi- 
cation. This can be effected best by having the admissions officer 
participate, at least, as a member of the institution’s publication com- 
mittee. 

It was suggested that if institutions (particularly the large colleges 
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and universities) compete in their zeal to produce attractive promo- 
tional material, they might “‘price themselves out of business.” Ad- 
missions officers were urged to approach the problem with three ideas 
in mind: First, weigh promotional literature—its extent and use— 
against the need for dollars for improving the educational program 
of the institution; second, avoid the danger of overselling our institu- 
tions in order to keep up with one another; third, assess what we are 
doing today in terms of our expected activities in the 1960’s with the 
anticipated increases in enrollment. 

There was evidence during the workshop of a feeling among the 
directors of admission that a great deal can be done to improve high 
school-college relations in general and in the field of publication in 
particular. Many problems, large and small, were mentioned during 
the sessions. The main task is to define our objectives, maintain the 
goals we have reached and continue to work toward our ultimate 
objectives. We can build and are building good will. We must accept 
the challenge of keeping the public informed. 

By pointing out the advantages of a college education and inter- 
preting our institutions to the community we, as admissions officers, 
are performing a service to students and society. Well-developed, 
sincere and correct printed information will prevent misinterpreta- 
tion and misunderstanding which is the basis of most of our difficulty 
today. Better articulation of high school and college studies is one 
of our most urgent problems. It was suggested that representatives 
on all levels of education get together for serious consideration of 
the major problems and plan for publications that will assist in solv- 
ing our problems. 
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Topical Workshop VII: Veterans Affairs and 
Selective Service 


ROBERT B. ELLIS 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


HE premise adopted at the beginning of the workshop was that 
T és participants were informed and a general survey of Public 
Law 550 was unnecessary. There followed a general discussion of the 
problems arising from the administration of the law’s provisions. 

Enrollment in a Program: Item 15 of Veterans Administration 
Form 7-1990 should indicate the highest possible educational or 

rofessional goal which the veteran might conceivably attain. Every 
effort should be made to obtain as broad and as flexible a program 
as possible. 

Members of the workshop indicated that there is a wide variety of 
practices in their respective states and it was agreed that clearance 
with the Regional Offices of the Veterans Administration is neces- 
sary. The possibility of stricter interpretation by a Regional Office 
should be recognized, however, and college officers should not hesitate 
to request interpretation from the Central Office in Washington. 

Changes in Program: A veteran under Public Law 550 may make 
one change of program prior to his delimiting date, except that if 
the program previously initiated has been interrupted or discontinued 
due to his own misconduct, neglect, or lack of application, he may 
not be provided any additional education or training. The delimiting 
date set by Congress is August 20, 1954, or the date two years after 
the veteran’s discharge or release from active service, whichever is 
later. After the delimiting date a change in program must have the 
prior approval of the Veterans Administration. 

Financial Aspects of Public Law 550: There was general agree- 
ment that Public Law 550 is an improvement over former veterans 
legislation as far as the administration of the program is concerned. 
From the veteran student’s viewpoint, however, there is a burden in 
meeting his obligations to the institution at the time of registration 
since payments from the Veterans Administration do not begin until 
the enrollment period is well under way. Most of the institutions 
represented do not make special arrangements to accommodate the 
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550 veterans. One state university reported that 18 per cent of its 
550 veterans withdrew with three-fourths of them indicating that 
financial difficulty was the cause. 

The Minimum Full Time Load: The minimum of fourteen semester 
hours for full time subsistence has worked a difficulty on some in- 
stitutions which ordinarily restrict the academic load of certain stu- 
dents. New interpretations distributed by the Veterans Administration 
alleviate the hardship to some extent by permitting time spent in 
laboratory or field work, research, or other types of prescribed activity 
to count as the equivalent. The criterion for a full time course load 
is now fourteen standard class sessions of attendance per week or 
the equivalent in other prescribed activities. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Student deferments are a feature of the Selective Service Law 
which will be continued in order to produce the trained minds needed 
by the country. We may, however, expect to see deferment require- 
ments tightened because of the limited manpower available. The 
changes effected will depend upon the needs of the military services 
and upon the public reaction. 

The number of youth turning 1814 years of age now and in the 
immediate future will not satisfy the nation’s manpower needs. Con- 
sequently, Selective Service must look toward other sources to fill its 
quotas. More men formerly classified 4F are now inducted as a te- 
sult of relaxing literacy and aptitude requirements. The class 3A 
group, the deferment classification for dependency, extreme hardship, 
and for those who are fathers is another large bulk that might be 
expected to contribute to the nation’s manpower need; however, strong 
opposition is expected from the public if such a move becomes neces- 
sary. Class 1D, those in the organized reserve and the Reserve Off- 
cers Training Corps, is another group at which Selective Service is 
looking. A general tightening of academic requirements for continu- 
ing in the R.O.T.C. may be expected. Classification II-S, the student 
deferment, will be more difficult to obtain, since both the College 
Qualifications Test Score and the class standing requirements will 
probably be raised. 


MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 
THEODORE C. MERCER, Chairman, Bob Jones University 
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WILLIAM L. CARMICHAEL, Assistant Chairman, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

RoBERT B. EL.is, Recorder, University of Mississippi 

ARTHUR M. Gowan, Iowa State College 

JoHN A. HUNTER, Louisiana State University 

C. ZANER LESHER, University of Arizona 

CoLONEL CARROLL E. CASE, Consultant, Selective Service System 

C. E. OBERMAN, Consultant, Chief of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education, Veterans Administration 





It is very desirable that the Directory of Registrars and 
Admissions Officers in member institutions of AACRAO, 
which will appear in the October number of COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY, be accurate and complete. If the listing 
for your institution in the number for last October was 
incorrect in any way, or if any changes have occurred, 
please notify the Treasurer, Mr. E. Vincent O’Brien, Ford- 
ham University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 




















Institutional Workshop A: Junior Colleges, Teacher 
Training Institutions, Technical Institutes 


J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS 


UMBER in attendance, including the three assigned personnel— 
32. 

Distribution of these 32 persons according to types of institutions 
represented: Junior Colleges, 20; Teacher Training Institutions, 9, 
Technical Institutes, 1; other, 2. 

I. Problem of building curricula in junior colleges which ap- 
proximate more nearly the first two years of corresponding curricula 
in four-year institutions. Purposes: (1) to save as much time as pos- 
sible for the student who transfers; (2) to give the student as many 
prerequisites as possible. 


A. In particular, the engineering courses of study were discussed. 

B. In about half the junior colleges represented, practice seems to be 
that the usual requirements for graduation from junior colleges are 
modified (in varying degree), so that closer fit with the curricula of 
senior institutions can be achieved. 

C. Emphasis was placed on the necessity of : 

1. Securing in writing from the 4-year school exact statements con- 
cerning which courses in the junior college will be granted full 


transfer credit in the specialized curriculum of the higher institu- 
tion. p 
2. Publishing for use of junior-college students lists of technical and a 


non-technical courses that need to be taken in the junior college 
to fulfill curricular requirements in specifically named senior in- 
stitutions. I 


II. Granting of transfer credits from 2-year schools by 4-year 


schools. F 

A. Range of credits accepted: 60 to 70 semester hours; rare that more ( 
than 65 semester hours are allowed; some reported 60 semester hours 

as maximum. J 


B. Credits for college-level Tests of General Educational Development. 
Of 17 who reported, 9 grant credit; 8 do not award credit. Attention 
was drawn to the current trend away from awarding credit. Perhaps 
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about 80 per cent of the 4-year institutions do not allow credit for 

college-level GED’s toward bachelors’ degrees.1 

C. Of the colleges represented, most grant credit for successful comple- 
tion of acceptable correspondence courses taken through the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute. 

D. Discussion of practice in granting credit by 4-year institutions for 
grades of “D”’ earned in junior colleges. 

1. Diversity of practice: (a) many higher institutions grant transfer 
credit for “‘D’s” if over-all average is ‘“C”’; (b) grades of “D”’ 
in field of major study are not given credit; (c) Eastern institu- 
tions, in general, do not award transfer credit for any “D’s”’. 

E. Assigning of grade points for accepted transferred courses, Of those 
responding: 14 count an “A” as an “A”, etc.; 7 merely record num- 
ber of hours of credit accepted in each course. 

F. Concerning the practice of weights assigned to passing letter grades 
(for computing grade-point averages), the use of the 3 or 4 point 
system was about evenly divided as reported by members of the 
workshop. 

G. Awarding of credits for secretarial subjects on transfer to senior in- 
stitutions. 


1. Rare that these subjects count in liberal arts programs. 
2. These credits are more likely to be accepted toward degrees in 
schools of commerce (business). 


1In this connection, Mr. Ernest Whitworth, of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, reports the findings of a questionnaire recently circulated by the Council. He 
says, “As a result of the questionnaires which were sent out we had a remarkable 
return. Of 1,953 institutions circularized only 48 did not reply. We are now in the 
process of summarizing and tabulating results of this survey. Among the questions 
asked was the following: ‘May service personnel or veterans receive advanced stand- 
ing credit for successful completion of college level GED tests?’ Institutions were 
asked to check one of the following responses—Yes,’ ‘No,’ or ‘Under certain cir- 
cumstances.’ We have been compiling statistics by type of institution. The fol- 
lowing is an analysis of the responses to the above question. 


Under certain Total replying to 


Type Yes No circumstances __ this question 
Four-year college offering 
a bachelor’s degree 204 501 237 942 
(Liberal Arts and Teachers 
colleges) 22% 53% 25% 
Junior colleges 121 144 97 362 
(Liberal Arts) 33% 40% 27% 


This would indicate that for the four-year colleges 53% do not recognize the tests 
in any way for advanced standing credit and only 40% of the junior colleges do not 
recognize them.” 
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III. There seemed to be agreement that the federal government 
should provide opportunity for interested and able junior colleges to 
have the kind of ROTC program which fits into a 2-year institution, 
Of the junior colleges represented, only 4 or 5 reported that their 
institutions want an ROTC program. 

IV. Notations summarizing miscellaneous comments and practices 
as reported by those present. 


A. 


G. Differing opinions were expressed with reference to the value of — 


Most of the colleges do not enter on their academic record cards or 
outgoing transcripts notation with reference to fulfilling of teacher- 
training certificate requirements. 


. Majority of the colleges do not enter psychological test scores on their 


academic record card or transcript. Information may be given on 
request. 


. Detailed academic records are released only on request of student, 


except in case of inquiry by a legal authority (e.g., police, govern- 
ment agency). 


. Most of the colleges do not furnish the detailed academic record of a 


student to prospective employers unless approved by the student. 
General statements such as these are made to employers: above 
average record ; average; below average. 


. Most of the colleges furnish grades of individual students on request 


of high schools. Some colleges do it automatically. 

Most of the colleges require original, complete transcripts from all 
previously attended institutions for students who enter by transfer. 
This practice includes high-school transcripts. 


the rank in the high-school graduating class. 


. As a factor in determining acceptance or refusal of admission to a 


student, few institutions pay attention to information concerning the 
characteristics of personality. 

Some of those present emphasized the necessity of setting up security 
measures in guarding access to the seal of the institution. In one in- 
stitution only two of the clerks have authority to affix the seal. 
The seal is not available to others of the clerical staff. 

In the matter of public relations, it was pointed out that the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles has set up a special staff and other 
arrangements for developing close relations between the university 
and junior colleges. Also, faculty members are encouraged to go to 
nearby colleges to discuss course offerings, requirements, etc. In 
California there is a constant flow of information among public 
institutions. 
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K. To establish and maintain good public relations between colleges and 
high schools, these devices were reported: 

(a) A committee on High School-College Co-operation made up of 
representatives from high schools of a state as well as repre- 
sentatives from colleges. 

(b) A handbook describing the colleges of a single state, one page 
for each college. 

(c) A competitive examinination program for winning of scholar- 
ships, sponsored by 17 higher institutions in one state. 

(d) A statewide uniform high-school transcript blank. 

EVERETT MARSHALL, Chairman, West Virginia University 

Leo HAUPTMAN, Assistant Chairman, Ball State College 

J. ANTHONY Humpureys, Recorder, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior College 











Institutional Workshop B: Institutions Offering Only the 
Bachelor’s Degree, Including the Smaller 
Liberal Arts Colleges 


EUNICE CHAPMAN 


HE discussion of the college group offering four-year programs 
leading to the bachelor’s degree dealt essentially with the various 
details connected with the registrar's office, details connected with 
the keeping of records as well as details in connection with admission. 
It was the feeling of the group that students’ permanent record 
cards should be prepared with the utmost accuracy, that the cards 
should carry full information regarding high school and college 
grades, scholarship honors, standing of students, etc. In view of the 
fact that colleges are more and more making transcripts by one of 
the photostatic processes, it is important that the permanent record 
cards carry full and explicit information which will be essential on 
transcripts. It is highly important that permanent record cards carry 
accurate information regarding students’ standing. 

Permanent record cards should be available only to authorized 
persons, such as faculty, official agencies, and the student himself. In 
no case should the cards leave the registrar’s office, and they should 
never be available to other students or to any other persons who are 
not authorized to see them. 

Considerable discussion centered around the transfer of grades 
from other institutions, particularly grades below C. A few institu- 
tions transfer D grades with full credit; others do not transfer any 
D’s, whereas a rather large number of institutions permit students to 
transfer D’s provided they have sufficient B’s in their transfer credits 
to balance the D’s. The group was in agreement that all courses taken 
in other institutions should be recorded on students’ permanent record 
cards even though credit is not given for them. It was felt by the 
group that students should be notified in advance of registration 
regarding any courses for which they will not receive credit. Discus- 
sion favored maintaining the original grading system of the transfer 
grades, but an explanation of the grades should be carried on the 
permanent card. 

The registrar should rightly be considered the official “watch dog” 
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for checking graduation requirements; the checking should be done 
at least twice, preferably three times and should not be delegated to 
any other office; it should be done during the junior year and again 

at the beginning of the senior year. In the final analysis, however, the 

student himself is responsible for meeting the requirements of which 

he has been notified. Substitutions in requirements are generally ap- 
roved by a committee rather than by the registrar. 

All registrars experience problems in connection with students 
who withdraw from classes; the general practice is to give a grade of 
WP if the student is passing at the time of his withdrawal or WF 
if he is not passing. If he withdraws unofficially, his grade automati- 
cally becomes WF. It was the definite feeling of the group that there 
should be a time limit for withdrawing from any class with a WP; 
most institutions permit only a few weeks’ time for this purpose. 

The group indicated approval of the practice of most institutions 
which send grades to advisers as well as to parents. Special study 
should be made of low grades and students should be counselled 
accordingly. Grades should be issued more than once during the 
semester if advisers are to have an opportunity to do their best work 
with their advisees. 

There was considerable discussion in connection with admission 
requirements. Even though some colleges continue to maintain the 
policy of requiring all students to present a definite pattern of re- 
quirements for admission purposes, a large majority of the registrars 
indicated that their colleges are modifying requirements so that stu- 
dents have considerable choice in their secondary subjects; colleges 
generally require a certain amount of English, mathematics, and sci- 
ence, but no longer insist upon foreign language. 

The general feeling of the workshop was that colleges should 
exercise common sense in regard to the admission of new students 
who for some reason or other fall somewhat short in admission re- 
quirements. For example, students who made unsatisfactory I.Q. test 
scores, veterans who did not complete high school, students who 
received high school diplomas on the basis of G.E.D. tests, students 
who have completed 14 or 15 units of high school credit in three 
years, students who did not make a satisfactory record in the previous 
college attended—all such students should be considered by the Ad- 
missions Committee on an individual basis. If the committee in their 
considered judgment feels that such students have the capacity and 
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the determination to succeed in college, it was felt that they should 
be given the opportunity, at least on a trial basis. 

Many additional subjects were discussed in somewhat less detail 
by the group, and approval was given to the following: 

1. The same regulations and standards of scholarship that apply 
to athletes should also apply to students who are participating in any 
other extracurricular activities. 

2. All upperclassmen should be required to pass a competence 
test in English before they may become candidates for a degree. 

3. Students who have spent a minimum of two years in residence 
should be eligible for graduation honors provided they meet all other 
requirements for honors. 

4. Only students’ academic records and references should be pre- 
served in the registrar’s files. Some colleges reported that they dispose 
of all papers (including transcripts) that have been submitted for 
application purposes as soon as the student has completed require- 
ments for his degree. Registrars’ offices in most colleges, however, 
preserve indefinitely official papers that have been submitted for ap- 
plication purposes and other official papers that have bearing on the 
students’ standing. Colleges generally make no attempt to preserve 
correspondence and similar materials that have been accumulated in 
connection with the admission process unless they have some particular 
bearing on the permanent record of the student. If there is a desire 
to preserve routine correspondence connected with the student’s ap- 
plication papers, it should be kept in some office other than the 
registrar's. 

5. Registrars are responsible for making reports to the various 
official agencies that request them. 

6. The registrar is responsible for preparing necessary materials 
for the advisers, that is, school records and other pertinent informa- 
tion. The feeling was expressed, however, that extremely confidential 
material should be released to the adviser through other channels. 

7. As a general rule it is the registrar who is responsible for issuing 
the college catalogue, and the most satisfactory month seems to be 
April. 

8. Veterans should be considered as making “‘satisfactory’’ progress 
only if they are making normal progress toward a degree, that is, if 
they accomplish satisfactorily during each semester the proper propor- 
tion of work required for a degree. 
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9, Registrars are responsible for sending official reports to the 

roper authorities regarding athletic contestants. 

10. A full-time teaching schedule for music faculty who teach 
private lessons represents 50 one-half hour lessons per week. 

11. It is usually the responsibility of the registrar to check re- 
quirements for teachers’ certificates and to keep a record of the fact 
that those requirements have been met. 

12. Students who wish to pursue pre-professional courses should 
assume the responsibility for informing themselves regarding admis- 
sion requirements to the professional schools of their choice. 

13. Records of attendance should be kept and should be used for 
advisement purposes. 

At the close of the study group—which by general consent termi- 
nated most reluctantly—considerable enthusiasm was expressed for 
this particular kind of discussion. It was the feeling of the group that 
the sharing of problems connected with the numerous details of the 
registrar's office can be a very beneficial experience to registrars gen- 
erally, especially since the registrar has no other satisfactory place to 
turn for assistance in the solution of the many problems connected 
with his office. 











Institutional Workshop C: Institutions Offering Advanced 
Degrees, Including Technical and Professional Schools 


LyLeE B. LEISENRING 


HE session was called to order with the introduction of the various 
, een of the Topical Workshops and Committees as resource 
people. 

Robert Story of the United States Department of Heath, Education 
and Welfare spoke briefly on enrollment trends. He indicated that 
due to the increased number of high school graduates, the increased 
proportion of high school graduates going to college, the increased 
persistence of students in college, plus the Korean contingent, we 
could expect about a five per cent increase in enrollments next fall 
as compared to last fall. He indicated that these predictions must be 
made with caution because the roof might fall in between now and 
next fall, but barring unforeseen accounts, we could expect the pre- 
dicted increase. Mr. Story also indicated that we could expect about 
200,000 veterans under P.A. 550 in college this fall. 

The following question was asked: What can be expected in en- 
rollments in the years after that? The trend is definitely rising. The 
number of freshmen is increasing annually every year, as far as we can 
see now, up until 1970, when we shall have approximately 850,000 
freshmen as compared to 553,000 last fall. There will be considerable 
increases in the number of women enrolled. The total enrollments 
last fall increased 114 per cent over the previous year in terms of 
total enrollment and as far as freshmen are concerned about 11/4 
per cent. Engineering freshmen increased about 35 per cent last year. 
It is expected that the number of engineering graduates will drop 
until 1955, after which time, it will pick up again. 

R. E. Summers of the University of Minnesota spoke briefly on 
the long range plan and warned that we should be planning now 
for training teachers and the completion of necessary buildings. 

Several questions were asked concerning the per cent of increase in 
admissions in individual colleges. Gayle Wilson, Assistant Director 
of Admissions at the University of Michigan, reported that they were 
running about 35 per cent ahead of last year. Chairman Strain re- 
ported that Indiana was doing about the same. A show of hands 
indicated that the majority of schools are experiencing an increase 
in freshman admissions for next fall. 

Ralph McWhinnie, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Uni- 
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versity of Wyoming, reported on a survey made two years ago on the 
staff and budget of the Registrar in land grant colleges and state 
universities. Sixty-five inquiries were mailed and fifty-two returned. 
The enrollment of the institutions surveyed varied from a high of 
22,250 to a low of 1,466, with a median of 5,693. These figures were 
based upon the United States Office of Education survey in 1950. The 
summary of cost is as follows: 


Cost per student for Registrar’s Low High Median 
Office services $ 546 $ 21.29 $ 11.98 
Average annual salary per full time employee $1,153.00 $3,913.00 $2,563.00 
Over-all cost per full time employee $2,301.00 $8,062.00 $3,789.00 
Budget compared to the budget of the entire 
institution in per cent 8 4.0 1.18 
Total students per full time employee 165 714 30744 


Much interest was shown in this report and almost everyone present 
indicated that they would like to have the full report appear in the 
Journal. The session was then turned over to general questions. 

The question was raised as to how long we should keep material 
on file in the Registrar's Office. This led to a discussion of microfilm 
and the following points were made: 

An institution should evaluate the material in its files and deter- 
mine whether or not it has a responsibility to the students for keeping 
it. Certainly material such as high school records and transcript 
records from other institutions are the responsibility of those respec- 
tive institutions. 

According to the survey made by the Special Projects Committee 
on machine equipment, the general consensus seems to be that micro- 
film is used for protection of records far more than it is used for 
destroying records. After microfilming, records can be kept in less 
expensive storage facilities. This, of course, is real economy. A show 
of hands indicated that a number of institutions destroy materials 
after five years. There were a greater number who maintain their files 
no more than fifteen years. A number of these institutions do not 
use microfilm. 

Microfilm is permanent according to the Bureau of Standards. 
Permanency of microfilm is equal to the best quality of paper that 
we are now using. 

Those using microfilm warned that we should not reduce too much 
unless we are assured that it can be again blown up to nearly the 
otiginal size. Much work is being done at the present time with 
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readers, and some companies are now introducing readers with a 
forty to one ratio. Most schools have not found a satisfactory method 
of making transcripts from microfilm. There are two ways of doing 
this: one by the traditional facsimile method, the other by the use of a 
standard enlarger to make direct photographs from the film. Syracuse 
University has been using microfilm since 1936 and is making tran- 
scripts from their microfilm. They report that they use a satisfactory 
enlarger made by their own Physics Department. 

The question of the meaning of “Honorable Dismissal” was briefly 
discussed. Some schools are using additional blanks which they send 
to the counselors or personnel deans asking for information concern- 
ing disciplinary problems. 

Considerable time was given to the discussion of transcripts. Should 
they have original signatures? Should they be released without the 
consent of the student? To whom should transcripts be issued? Should 
they be issued to the personnel officer in an organization? In other 
words, is the transcript the property of the student? The answers to 
these questions, of course, are found in the Adequate Transcript 
Guide. Most schools prefer an original signature covered by an im- 
pressed seal. However, several schools are using photographed signa- 
tures and an impressed seal. 

There seems to be agreement that the transcript is the property of 
the student. In order better to serve industrial concerns, schools some- 
times accept prepared statements from these industrial concerns on 
which the student has signed a release authorizing a transcript. This 
is done by DuPont and Lockheed and some of the larger concerns. 
Some schools ask each senior student at the time of graduation whether 
or not he desires his transcript to be released on the judgment of the 
Registrar. A notation is then made on the margin of the card and 
the Registrar’s personnel acts accordingly. Most institutions do give 
personal information concerning the student without the consent of 
the student. In general, transcripts are only issued with the student's 
approval. 

Considerable time was spent in discussing point systems. No con- 
clusions were drawn, but it was evident that the majority of schools 
were changing to a 4, 3, 2, 1, 0, system and are determining averages 
by dividing points earned by credits carried. 

WILLIAM H. STRAIN, Chairman, Indiana University 

EDWARD GROESBECK, Assistant Chairman, University of Michigan 

LYLE B. LEISENRING, Recorder, Michigan State College 











The Revised Adequate Transcript Guide 


A Panel Discussion 


RALPH E. McCWHINNIE, Chairman 
(Stenotypist’s Transcript of the Proceedings) 


Mr. McWhinnie: It is my pleasure this morning to present to you 
one of the working committees of this organization and, in presenting 
them to you, may I make clear that no committee ever enjoyed its 
assignment to a greater degree than has this Committee, nor has there 
ever been among any group of committee members a higher degree of 
co-operation than we have enjoyed among this group. 

Through the good graces of my successors as President, we have 
been able to have some help for this Committee on Transcript Ade- 
quacy and, as a result, we have placed within your hands today this 
copy of the 1952 Revision of An Adequate Transcript Guide as spon- 
sored by AACRAO. It is official, ladies and gentlemen, as official 
as any document can be which derives from or is developed by a 
voluntary organization such as our Association. 

In the several steps of its development since 1942, the essence of 
this Guide has had convention approval as needed. This has been 
practically every year. The revision in its present form has been en- 
dorsed as the last word in the matter by our current Executive Com- 
mittee and they have authorized the Treasurer to pay the bill for this 
year's printing. This has been a co-operative development through ten 
yeats, with the Subcommittee on Transcript Adequacy initiating and 
nurturing the project step by step, with encouragement from the 
Executive Committee, and with continuous reference and re-reference 
to Association leaders, including past Presidents, whose comments and 
suggestions have been sought. It comes to you in its present form as 
the result of considerable give-and-take from many sources. Obviously, 
it is not perfect. Obviously, it will need continuing attention and 
revision. Already, suggestions for the next edition are being received 
and filed for future attention. It is an agreement upon a desirable 
course of action, a guide and not a directive. It is placed in your 
hands in a spirit of some self-enlightenment and self-help. Your 
Committee has continually resisted laying down any hard and fast 
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rules. Pleasant and gentle persuasion are being relied upon ultimately 
to conquer procrastination. The material in this edition can be divided 
into that that has been carried over from the last printing and that 
which is new or practically new in this edition. 

By way of recalling previous printings, I direct you to the last para- 
graph on page 2, which mentions the years 1945, 1947, 1949 and 
1950, chronicling or pegging the years of previous printings. 

Permit me now to sketch briefly, changes in the original materials 
as they appear in a certain section. Particularly, I would call your at- 
tention to Item 1. You will see at the bottom of page 6 a footnote, 
“Subject to variations between states in applicable statutes and court 
orders,” aiming to make this flexible with reference to the including 
of names and name changes. . 

In Item 3, there have been certain changes included. If you haven't 
read and detected them already, going down to about the seventh line 
from the bottom, that phrase, “definite reference to institutions pre- 
viously attended and a listing of transferred credit accepted by the 
issuing institution is expected.” And then the last sentence, “In issu- 
ing transcripts institutions are not expected to duplicate copies of 
records from other colleges and universities.” Those have been added 
in this issue. 

Turning quickly to Item C-11, the parenthetical insertion there, 
“including honor or quality point plan,” is an addition. 

In Item D-16 at the bottom of page 8, the reference to ‘‘or between 
lower and upper division offerings” has been added and, since the 
publication of this, there has been a suggestion made that we might 
even go farther and make some reference to an explanation of the 
numbering system or the numbers which refer to graduate and under- 
graduate and upper-division courses. The Committee has felt that we 
have gone as far as we care to, that we are not going to lay down 
complete specifications and blueprints, but we have inserted that refer- 
ence to that distinction between upper- and lower-division courses. 

In Item D-17, after the first sentence, that part is all added, “Mean- 
ingful abbreviations are understood as necessary.’’ From there on, that 
second sentence and the footnote are additions. 

And then in D-20, the small print is an addition. 

So much, then, briefly, for those additions to the previous material. 
The new items included for the first time are the Preamble on page 1, 

the Preface on pages 2 and 3, the Transcript Evaluation on page 10, 
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the Forged Transcript reference on page 11, the Transcripts for 
Teacher Licensing Needs as reported on 12, and the Bibliography on 
pages 13 and 14. 

The Preamble sets forth a bit of fundamental philosophy and I will 
hope that you will at this time, now, pause a moment to read the last 
paragraph on that page. 

Someone, somewhere along the line, asked, “Why have both Pref- 
ace and Preamble?” The Preface sketches actual previous efforts and 
achievements. The Preamble is a vision for the future. The Preface is 
history down to date, or a recognition of the extent of the road that 
has been traveled. The Bibliography is doubtless incomplete and we 
seek your further help in submission of references that will help to 
complete it. The Secretary of our Committee on Transcript Adequacy, 
Miss Hilliker, will be grateful for your written suggestions toward 
the completion of this section and toward the continued revision of 
other sections of this Guide. 

In reference to the Transcript Evaluation section which I have re- 
ferred to on page 10, I hope that you have observed the provisions for 
Appraisal Representatives. This suggestion is an aim to serve mem- 
bers of this Association. We need a united front among our members 
in making self-evaluation effective. As you have been advised, the 
Appraisal Representatives are Mr. Carson, Mr. Edwards and Mrs. 
Happ. 

Mrs. Happ, 2 member of the Appraisal Representative group, is 
here and I am going to ask her at this time to say a few words as to 
what the aim is for the improving of the adequacy of transcripts from 
the standpoint of the Appraisal Representatives. Mrs. Happ. 

Mrs. Happ: When the plans were being made to revise and amplify 
the Transcript Guide, the question arose in our group as to what we 
might do to make the Guide more widely and effectively used, how to 
encourage those who perhaps did not understand the purpose of the 
Guide to include on their transcripts those items such as descriptive 
titles, whose omission puts an undue burden both on the student and 
on the fellow registrar who has to evaluate the record. It was felt that 
a positive rather than a negative approach would bring greater co- 
operation and better results. It was decided, therefore, to try the fol- 
lowing plan: 

Several members of the Transcript Committee, as Mr. McWhinnie 
has mentioned, were designated to serve as so-called Appraisal Mem- 
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bers. These members expressed a willingness to assist when an institu- 
tion received a transcript on which certain important information was 
lacking. Normally, the registrar who is the recipient of the transcript 
would request the needed information from the institution which had 
sent the transcript, but under this plan, this registrar might also send 
a copy of his letter concerning the defective transcript to one of the 
Appraisal Members if assistance seems desirable. The committee mem- 
ber will then write a letter following up the letter from the other 
registrar, probably send a copy of the Guide and recommending self- 
evaluation as well as offering any possible assistance to bring about a 
better acquaintance with the Guide, and, we hope, resulting improve- 
ment on the transcript form. 

Mr. McW hinnie: Thank you, Mrs. Happ. 

Page 12 of the Guide opens up this puzzling question of transcripts 
for teacher licensing needs, to which we have made previous reference 
here this morning. Mrs. Toner of the University of Washington, the 
Vice Chairman of this Committee, has been the active worker of the 
Committee in this area. She has held a number of meetings with Dr. 
Allen of the State Department of Education in the State of Washing- 
ton, who represents the State Department. Mrs. Toner, would you 
like at this time to supplement the Guide, updating us on this problem 
and the development since the issuance of the Guide itself. 

Mrs. Toner: This can only be a progress report because we have 
made just a bare start on the problem. Up to last summer we talked a 
lot about it but nothing much was done. At the meeting in Kalamazoo 
in June of the Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification, Miss Deters appeared and presented our case. She 
was a vety well qualified person to do it because, as you know, she 
has worked on the Transcript Adequacy problem for a long time and 
could speak from the heart as a registrar who had to fill out forms. 

When the committee was appointed, it was felt that it should be so 
arranged that the representatives should be geographically close to- 
gether so that there could be more than just correspondence. Dr. 
Allen, who is the Chairman of the Committee, and I have met to- 
gether a number of times and as a result of our meetings and delibera- 
tions, we decided that it would be well to send a questionnaire to the 
directors of all the states to determine how they felt about the problems 
that were listed on page 12. 
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1. Specification on transcripts of the practice teaching field. 

2. Emphasis on typing rather than handwriting of transcript 
records. 

3. Specification of reasonable size limit of transcripts to increase 
readability and filing facility. 

4, Definition of “Extension” credit. 

5. Grouping of courses by departments, we decided, for obvious 
reasons, would not be practicable or even desirable, because the chron- 
ological order of arrangement is almost a necessity in schools and it 
would have value also in determining whether people took work be- 
fore or after graduation. 





The questionnaires were sent out by Dr. Allen and we have had a 
number of responses. Unfortunately, the mailing was timed so that 
we did not have the opportunity to hear from everyone before this 
meeting. We have summarized the material and circulated it to our 
committees. Of course, the material was completed just before I left 
and I have no word from Dr. Allen as to the reaction of his com- 
mittee to the report. I can tell you, though, that the state school people 
all feel very keenly about the legibility of records. Of course, the 
registrars feel the same way. 

As far as the size of transcript goes, they all feel that the best size 
and the ideal size would be about an 814 x 11, which would fit in a 
letter file. 

They seem to feel very keenly about some of the poor transcripts 
and I think any of us would have to console our staffs when they 
receive transcripts that are practically blinding. We can realize their 
feeling. 

When it came to asking us to define extension on our transcripts, 
we found that there is not one definition that is common to all of the 
state school people who answered. Therefore, there is a lot of work 
to do in that area so we can have a meeting of the minds. 

We are going to continue to work on this problem and I think that 
we all have to agree that it is not a one-way street, because whatever 
we do to improve the transcripts to the point where the state school 
people will be willing to accept them in lieu of a typed form, we will 
be helping our admissions officers, because they have the same prob- 
lem of deciphering records which are not complete. It will save us all 
a lot of correspondence. 
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At the University of Washington, prior to 1929, our records were 
not adequate, because we didn’t have the study matter listed, and the 
descriptions were not adequate as far as grading systems and other 
matters, and we know in our own case that we have a lot more work 
to do when we prepare a transcript that needs to be complete in in- 
formation, because it means typing one which is long and involved, 
while the other records are very simple; all you do is send them to 
the black and white print room and back they come completed. About 
all they need is the signature and the date of the certification. So the 
more we can do to co-operate with the state school people, the more 
we shall also be helping ourselves to clear some of our problems and 
streamline the work in our offices. 

Mr. McW hinnie: Thank you, Mrs. Toner. 

I hope you all realize that we feel on the Committee that real 
progress has been and is being made on this question but that the job 
is not yet finished and that we face a real test in the question of 
definition, or some generally acceptable definition of extension work. 
As a matter of fact, the Transcript Adequacy Committee is recom- 
mending to the Executive Committee that the Executive Committee 
consider and possibly approach the Regional Accrediting Associations 
with reference to some agreement on terminology in the field of ex- 
tension, correspondence, and off-campus courses. That question, of 
course, is becoming more and more acute and I think it will show up 
in some of the workshops with reference to the proper classification of 
television. That step is being taken. It will take additional time. 

When the Executive Committee met here in Minneapolis last 
October, a resolution was adopted which suggested the Guide as a 
regional association meeting topic for the fall of 1953 for those 
regional associations not making earlier use of this booklet for that 
purpose. 

Our Committee Secretary is prepared to say a few words with 
reference to that proposal. At this time it is my pleasure to call upon 
Miss Hilliker. 

Miss Hilliker: As everyone knows, there is no royal college for the 
training of registrars and admissions officers. For the most part, it is 
an on-the-job training. Consequently, these meetings and the regional 
meetings and the teacher discussion in the workshops, the discussion 
of problems, is of great value, and the one problem which is common 
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to all institutions, whether on the admissions level or the under- 
graduate or the graduate level, is the problem of keeping of records 
of students and the transmission of that information to other institu- 
tions and agencies by means of transcripts. 

This Guide has been published with an idea of solving some of the 
angles of that problem. It has been suggested that it be brought to the 
attention, as Mr. McWhinnie has said, of more members of the 
regional associations in the hope that they would include a discussion 
of the problem and its solution in the workshops or else get it some 
spot on the program of the regional association meetings in the fall. 
Mrs. Happ stands ready to give information regarding the evaluation 
of the credentials and transcripts and Mrs. Toner for the teacher certi- 
fication and Mr. Hitt on forged credentials, or how it is done and 
what to do about it. 

Mr. McW hinnie: Thank you, Miss Hilliker. 

For the protection of Mr. Hitt, to whom Miss Hilliker has referred, 
and for his preservation and continued usefulness as Association 
Secretary and as a member of this Committee, may I suggest that the 
Committee thinking on the problem of forged transcripts is that it is 
a problem which may well merit a complete workshop treatment at 
some future date. Certainly, in the limited time this morning, we will 
not have an opportunity to consider any attempt to elaborate upon it 
here, even though Mr. Hitt may be holding sessions in the hallway 
from now until the end of the meeting. 

Our original counsel and advice, the original suggestion of this 
Committee on Transcript adequacy to the Executive Committee, was 
that this was a topic which, if we got it opened up, might well merit 
a half day’s time in this convention. Last October we settled for an 
hour and one-half and when the program finally emerged, 45 minutes 
became available, but, having struggled with the problem of arranging 
a convention program myself, we recognized that that probably repre- 
sents a very fair assignment for our Committee and that is all that 
possibly could have been had. 

We have a few minutes left, and we invite you to use the balance of 
the time for any questions by which you may be persuaded and, in 
turn, by which you may persuade others to make this booklet the rule 
and guide of your transcript-issuing and transcript-receiving relation- 
ships with faculty, alumni, students, and the entire clientele with 
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which your office deals. Obviously, even so distinguished a panel as 
this, aided and abetted by the Executive Committee on this side, can’t 
answer all the questions, but it won’t take us long to tell you we don’t 
know, or to file them in the waste basket here; but if there are ques- 
tions which could be discussed within the time remaining, we shall be 
glad to have them. 

Mr. Ira Smith: How about having a word from our State Depart- 
ment representative? 

Mr. McW hinnie: Thank you, Mr. Smith. Mr. Adams, would you 
like to come to the stand and say a few words on behalf of your group 
and our relationships? 

Mr. Adams: Well, we certainly appreciated last summer having the 
opportunity of meeting the representative of your group and trying to 
work out a plan where we can make it easier for you and easier for us, 
I am not too optimistic as to just how soon we are going to arrive at 
that goal, because we, as State Directors, have been trying to work 
within our own group in bringing some order out of chaos. When 
we have 48 different legislatures setting up laws under which we 
operate, we find it very difficult to bring about reciprocity in our own 
field, but I think there is some definite hope and some definite possi- 
bility that we can simplify our particular forms. I know we in Min- 
nesota are probably one of the worst offenders, because we have very 
definite application forms which I know take the registrars quite a 
little time to fill out. I am sure that continued work of the two groups 
together is going to improve the situation. Thank you for asking me 
to be present. 

Mr. McW hinnie: Thank you, Mr. Adams. 

Miss Preinkert: Mr. McWhinnie, I wanted to raise the question 
about using the term “Honorable Dismissal” for a transcript of a 
student in attendance at an institution. There is some confusion about 
using that term for a student who is in attendance. Is that the term 
you should use? 

Mr. McWhinnie: Well, to date, I think ‘‘Honorable Dismissal” 
represents the agreement at which we have been able to arrive. You 
may be interested and some of you may recognize that in the question- 
naire which went to a 20 per cent sampling of this Association, a 
questionnaire which was sponsored by this organization, A.C.P.A,, 
the American College Personnel Association, the National Association 
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of Deans of Women, and the National Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators, formerly known as the Deans of Men, in that 
questionnaire the question was posed and presented, “Has the term 
‘Honorable Dismissal’ outlived its usefulness?” 

We didn’t get a very satisfactory reply and although I am a little 
reluctant to confess it, I think the attitude of the registrars on that 
particular question was a little bit disappoiniing. In other words, 
registrars, as they understood the question and in the framework in 
which it was presented, seemed to be content with that designation, so 
that whether or not we can get thinking on behalf of all the registrars 
to change that, I don’t know, and I have some doubts, as a result of 
that questionnaire. As I understand your question, you are raising the 

oint of whether or not that is the proper term. 

Miss Preinkert: That is true. 

Mr. McW hinnie: Well, I think that is the traditional term and 
change has not operated as yet. I think there is a very good reason to 
feel that it is not the proper term, but we have not yet arrived at the 
time where we have anything to replace it. 

Mr. Quick: What is the question that has arisen concerning the 
exact definition of Extension? What does that center around, whether 
or not the courses are offered on the campus or off the campus? 

Mr. McW binnie: I am going to ask Mrs. Toner to just cite from a 
summary of the material received from the State Departments of Edu- 
cation, which I think will answer your question, Mr. Quick. 

Mrs. Toner: When Dr. Allen and I were talking about the ques- 
tionnaire we planned to send, we decided that since there was evidence 
that there are different interpretations of extension between institu- 
tions, there would probably be a difference of interpretation between 
the various state school directors, so we asked these questions: 

“It appears that there may be difference of opinion as to the inter- 
pretation of the meaning of ‘extension.’ In order that your Committee 
may know these, please indicate by a check mark in the appropriate 
column in which of the following categories you would classify a 
course of study, as Extension or as Resident.’’ And of the answers we 
got, 16 said Extension; zero said Residence; one would leave it to the 
institution to decide; three made no comment; three answers were too 
indefinite to classify; one said it would be neither residence nor ex- 
tension; and one wouldn’t accept it. 
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Then we asked the question: ‘Courses given on main campus in 
late afternoon, evening or Saturday but not as a part of the regular 
residence program.” 

Five said it would be Extension; 12 said it would be Residence; 
2 would leave it to the institution; 3 made no comment; 3 were in- 
definite. 

The next question: “Courses given at established extension centers, 
away from the regular campus of the institution.” And the answers 
came back, 13, Extension; 3, Residence; 3, leave it to institution; 3, no 
comment; and 3 again were indefinite. 

“Courses given at convenient off-campus location, not situated at 
established extension centers.” Sixteen said it would be Extension; 
3 said they would leave it to the discretion of the institution; and 
6 either made no comment or were indefinite. 

And the last question: ‘Courses given on military reservations or 
installations by accredited collegiate institutions.” Fifteen said it would 
be Extension; one said it would be Residence; 3 left it to the institu- 
tion, and 3 made no comment and 3 were indefinite. 

So you can see there is no general agreement on interpretation but, 
of course, that refers not only to the state school directors but if you 
go through the interpretations of the various institutions around the 
country, there would be as much disagreement, if not more, I am sure. 

Mr. McWhinnie: Thank you, Mrs. Toner. I think it is well to 
emphasize that those replies, representing some 25 or 26 cases, repre- 
sent a little more than half of the states, so that while the numbers 
are small, they are significant from the standpoint of the number of 
states represented. 

Is there another question? 

Mr. A. H. Larson: | think there was a good suggestion made a year 
or two ago, that if anyone receives an inadequate transcript, he should 
see that the institution that issues it receives one of these pamphlets, 
or he should write to the Chairman of the Committee and let him 
follow up from there. I think that will cure it. 

_ Mr. McWhinnie: We appreciate that suggestion, Mr. Larson, and 
that is the reason for the appointment of the Appraisal Representa- 
tives, Mrs. Happ, Mr. Edwards and Mr. Carson. They will be de- 
lighted to receive comments and try by gentle persuasion and winning 
ways to gain the good will and the compliance of the institution in 
question. 
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Business Meetings 
i Reports of Officers and Committees 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

ms, The Nominating Committee presented the following nominations: 
ers For Treasurer (Three-year term) 
a E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham University 

For Second Vice President 
at Ellen Deering, College of the Pacific 
ms: For First Vice President 
nd Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

For President 
“ Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University 
ld These nominations were accepted and the nominees declared elected 
al by unanimous vote of the Association. 
ut, HONORARY MEMBERS 
= At the Annual Dinner on Tuesday evening, the following new 
he elections to honorary membership were announced: 
re, Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
to Thomas Aubrey Cookson, Indiana University. 
- Alfred D. Donovan, Seton Hall University. 
ES F. Taylor Jones, Executive Assistant, Middle States Association of 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Mary Elma Poole, St. Louis University. 
at REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
Id Since the meeting of the Executive Committee last October, our 
ts, Association was represented at the inauguration of 3 college Presi- 
m dents, 2 Anniversary Celebrations, 7 other professional organizations 

related to our own. 

id In addition to Mr. Whitworth’s report of attendance at regional 
oil meetings, your President attended 4 regional association meetings. 
e- The Association was also represented by Ernest Miller at Upper Mid- 
8 west Association when Mr. Parrott was honored by this regional 
a group. 

In February, I sent approximately 1,700 letters to college and uni- 
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versity presidents. These were done on the Robotyper and I personally 
signed each one. More than 100 presidents replied either to Dr. 
Thomason (in charge of placement) or to myself—several men- 
tioned specific openings, one president called on me personally, others 
inquired about salary range. I was glad for the reprint of the Charles 
Hoff, study sent by Mr. Scribner. 

Dr. Thomason said that it is likely that between 20 and 30 
registrars and admissions officers will be placed—not all, of course 
as a result of the letter to the college and university presidents. It is 
Dr. Thomason’s recommendation that there should be a follow-up 
next year, and thereafter every two or three or four years. Next year 
the brochure for college and university presidents should be available 
through the Committee on Evaluation and Standards. 

At this meeting of our Association 14 outside organizations are rep- 
resented; 9 of them being represented by other than our own members, 

EMMA E. DETERS, President 


REPORT OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


The office of the Second Vice-President is responsible for the 
maintenance of membership records and encouragement of new mem- 
bers. Any institution listed in the Education Directory, Part III, in 
Higher Education, published by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, is eligible for membership in the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

Special invitations to membership were extended to registrars and 
admissions officers not members of the Association through the presi- 
dents of the various regional associations. The response was satis- 
factory. 

Forty-four members were added for the year, including 2 rein- 
statements. Three new honorary members were added, giving a total 
of 28, The total membership is now 1,451. There were 74 cancella- 
tions during the year. Of these, 2 institutions closed; 15 owed for 2 
years; 5 owed for 3 years; 10 were second or third members of in- 
stitutions; 16 were per request; and the remaining 26 were for 
miscellaneous reasons. All 48 states were represented with member- 
ships and one new foreign country was added, Cuba. 

The Second Vice-President wishes to acknowledge a special debt 
of gratitude to Registrar Ethelyn Toner, Second Vice-President for 
1950-51. The workbook prepared by Mrs. Toner continues greatly to 
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ally facilitate the administration of the office of Second Vice-President. 

Dr, The attached table shows our membership of last year and this 

en- year with notations as to cancellations and new members. 

ers Respectfully submitted, 

les J. EvERETT LONG, Second Vice-President 

Membership New Members & Membership 

30 States April 1952 Cancellations Reinstatements April 1953 

Se VAtaaenan chk cise okies tie 15 15 

is PN, 64's chad ee awess 5 1 4 

up Arkansas ........ Rear 20 1 19 
I G5. ad a ewan a 93 4 93 

ar I 5a tah ia aces 20 20 

le ND on cc ko vee sees 24 4 1 21 
Bae ALO oi 3s crel se seiecslercaver 4 4 
District of Columbia ...... 20 2 18 

P- an Saad cc 14 1 15 

iS; errr re ere re re 34 4 30 
gate Kd edaexeenbeas 6 6 
ADIGA ik treo eae ee oss 84 6 2 80 
RE seca cieibaiea tees 35 2 33 
RD i oiapeisievereteior Senne eee 34 2 36 

1e NR S45 35 C2000 8 ihcnal = aston ore 27 2 2 
RS Cr eT eee 31 2 29 

a BGRISIAN A) (ois cialoe eres ovie 19 19 

in NATE eeere ere 10 1 9 

4 I eth terecnxegveder 27 1 26 
Massachusetts: ... 6. ses s> 60 2 3 61 

I EEOC CCT TT eee 44 4 48 
MEIRROSOIR) 6c 6.5.0 alee eens 30 1 1 30 

d SS FESS eee eT ee 13 1 2 14 

: REEL I iol Senta 54 6 2 50 

- ak a ig tet 9 9 

= IMBRICASIEEE Session. aes 18 2 16 
meta raretarcissenrkcanteshc le akcnerors 2 1 1 
New Hampshire .......... 5 5 

, BES Siwecslcaxee ses 42 5 1 38 

] Wew IMGRICO. os cece Sear 9 9 

ss Pein anCLO Ne ars ce ccalen atis arereas 117 4 10 123 

North Carolina: «oc ccc 34 1 33 

? North Dakota ............ 8 1 9 

° ON sete Sat ote. one Revere Resale es 64 3 61 

; On TST re eereree ee eee 23 2 1 22 
HOD e vores cae he Ses 18 1 17 
ree Tre eres 86 7 4 83 
node 'slaOd: asses acc ce wes 11 11 
South Carolina .....s2 0.00% 22 22 
South Dakota... 0680058 se 12 12 
FROHIOSEGG © os: ps snc aieeeist Sai ecas 40 1 2 41 
WRG RASC ter cco earntr ones otters 59 4 1 56 
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BE: Seteesdearee easenn'es 9 9 
MMM on. ics.a cic ainda hai Wire 6 6 
NE ne b 0G bd Anis Ken 36 1 35 
SD obs vcenvecewe’s 21 21 
WE WU 6 vs icesvencs 20 2 il 19 
MMMCNMEEIIR cis.600) 5 io ssik a) sverois eee 32 32 
eT a 2 2 
| eS ere 1 1 
oo ™ Dl eee 15 15 
RMN eC ch aie) avayavaia ie sore 6a 1 1 
RMINIIN 1.56155 e ie ola cease aio as 1 1 
CE. si aidinncendene 6a 2 2 
Lebanese Republic ......... 1 1 
MRE ica a 6sshio sss /s a a teceio's 2 2 
BRIREROPIRACO) 65616 0.5-4:0-0:0:0'5. 458% 3 3 
RONRIED StOTAWs-L¥c10 choke ieve iv svesorwieials 1 1 
ee 1,454 74 44 1,424 
EY save dvcdescauens 25 3 28 
MRO MRN SG oi e5.4 esodeiclaresiatsssarots 1,479 1,452 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Period—June 1, 1952—March 31, 1953 


(This is a preliminary report. Final statement for the fiscal year will appear in the 
October number.) 


Cash and Securities at June 1, 1952 


OS OTE ESOS AS Pen en eR SNCS. $11,490.22 
eT re ee 60.00 
U.S. Treasury Bonds—at Cost—par Value ............ 2,200.00 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series G—at Cost ............-. 5,000.00 


$18,750.22 
Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable as of June 1, 


OIE Ps tyro laa ola ois ie wieic in wis ois Wine tiki igo wiein ciolarersiwere.e 36.00 $18,714.22 
Add—Receipts 
Memberships—Renewal ............... $19,008.00 
Rs aes ayaiActs cst oseiiniors 395.00 $19,403.00 
Subscriptions—Renewal ..............- $ 439.70 
BONN crore cicieieeretavesstoneicioiess 74.80 
RE a diucow ain eae as 127.50 
Single Copies .......... 41.50 683.50 
ON OTe er re Re rrr 630.85 
Interest on U. S. Treasury & Savings Bonds ........... 277.25 20,994.60 





ER TOT eT eT eT eee eer rT ee ee ee $39,708.82 
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Deduct—Disbursements 





POTEET OT COTE TET CTT eT eT $ 2,578.36 
ODS tO CHROMO 23g 5.055355) i5: 415 5h Se a Kiev Ca aes 1,632.95* 
TAU ES ek Gis COIN Chae ooo ol oc 5 os 3's ch chat ee os aa Pa 5,440.16 
I wdc stands a canuenwanceaend ewes 995.48 
Committee on Evaluation and Standards ............. 15.14 
Committee on: Special Projects... 5. 0s:ccecseccieces 3,097.10 
Committee Ge GOS POM oon 6 cc scccciccsccucceces 125.00 
Committee on International Scholarships ............. 505.25 
Committee on Cooperation with Governmental Agencies 419.42 
Committee on Regional Associations ............... 219.97 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws ............. —_ 
I I is 6806065905655 o0 sneer ceewees 127.58 11,890.51 
Cash and Securities at March 31, 1953 ............. $27,818.31 
Consisting of: 
TN PEO ORT ECT ee $13,152.31 
Petty Cash Funds: 

Editors Office: .....6.06 $25.00 

Treasurer’s Office ........ 10.00 

Subscription Manager’s 

CO Gcciveeeak wesc 25.00 60.00 





U.S. Treasury Bonds—at Cost—par 

NaN on: <5) cvavadtes eave warencire ate 2,200.00 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series G, at Cost 5,000.00 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series K, at Cost 7,500.00 


$27,912.31 
Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable 


as: oF March: 31... 1954)... sccse sieve 94.00 
INGE, 26: cei derecevolexsioreinie evalerlereier arene $27,818.31 


* Excess of receipts over disbursements. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


I would like to begin this report by presenting a few highlights 
that the Executive Committee feels would be of interest to you at 
this time, informational reports which will appear later in the Jour- 
nal, and followed by one item which requires Association action at 
this point, including the report. 

The Handbook Committee, which is one of the committees under 
the general sponsorship of the Committee on Special Projects, whose 
Chairman is Mr. Ordeman of Oregon State, has completed the final 
draft of a Handbook or Manual which can be used to serve as a 
guide for policies and procedures in admissions, registration and 
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records offices. This draft has been presented to the Executive Com- 
mittee, has been approved, a budget for printing has been allowed 
and the Handbook is going to be printed and issued, we hope, before 
fall. We can all look forward to receiving this new publication of 
the Association. 

Another committee under the General Committee on Special Proj- 
ects, this time the Committee on Credit Evaluation, announces that 
a new edition of the report of credit given by educational institutions 
will be printed and issued by January or February of 1954, supersed- 
ing the one which we all now have. 

From the Committee on Regional Associations, this highlight: 
a budget has been established for the work of this Committee, and 
particularly for the purpose of covering the expenses of official As- 
sociation representatives who appear at meetings of regional associa- 
tion groups, at your request, of course, and I would like to emphasize 
at this time that the National Officers and the Committee on Regional 
Associations are interested and willing, at your request, to attend and 
represent the National Association at regional meetings. If you have 
requests for the time they may be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Regional Associations. 

I know you will be interested to learn that the Executive Com- 
mittee has taken due notice of at least one of the suggestions made 
in the Convention News and in studying through the Constitution 
and By-Laws and finding that they provide for an annual meeting 
of the Association, not for a convention, not for a conference, just 
for a meeting. The Executive Committee has voted that in the future 
when we gather together on occasions such as this, the official designa- 
tion will be the Meeting of the Association and all of our programs 
and publicity material will refer to the gathering in that terminology. 

All of these are items of information which we think will get to 
you in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, but we thought you might like to 
hear about them beforehand. 

I now turn to a matter which requires official action by the Associa- 
tion and that is the matter covered in the green mimeographed ma- 
terial which was handed to you as you came in this morning. If you 
will turn to the second page, you will find the title. It is a Guide to 
Good Practice in the Recording and Reporting of Student Discipli- 
nary Records. The cover sheet is the letter of transmittal which ex- 

plains how this Guide came about. You will notice that it represents 
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the joint effort of four organizations: The American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, the American College 
Personnel Association, the National Association of Deans of Women 
and the National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, 
working co-operatively and trying to come up with something to 
meet a need and something upon which we can begin to agree. 

The work of our Association was carried on by the Committee 
on Adequate Transcripts, under the Chairmanship of Ralph Mc- 
Whinnie. Now, this report in the green mimeographed sheet has 
been very carefully considered by your Committee on Adequate 
Transcripts and that Committee has recommended it to your Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Your Executive Committee has, in 
turn, studied the matter in detail and now brings it to you with the 
recommendation that it be adopted, with the understanding that 
further study on the evaluation of the policies enunciated in this 
Guide be undertaken by our Committee on Adequate Transcripts and 
that the membership of this Association is encouraged to write their 
comments and criticisms and suggestions concerning these policies 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Adequate Transcripts. 

The other three organizations in this group of four have already 
had their spring meetings and each has adopted this report. It now 
comes to us and so, Madam President, I should like to move the 
adoption by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers of this Guide to Good Practice in the Recording 
and Reporting of Student Disciplinary Action. (The motion was 
seconded and carried. The joint recommendation thus adopted, to 
which on explanatory memorandum at introduction, has been pre- 


fixed, follows. ) 
JAMEs M. Hitt 


THE RECORDING AND REPORTING OF STUDENT 
DISCIPLINARY RECORDS 


Introduction 


As a result of a suggestion made by a member of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers at the 
annual meeting of the American College Personnel Association in 
1951, representatives of the two groups were requested to review 
some of the problems incidental to the recording and reporting of 
discipline on academic records. In 1952 representatives of the Na- 
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tional Association of Deans of Women and the National Association 
of Student Personnel Administrators (Deans of Men) were invited 
to participate. 

These considerations have produced ““A Guide to Good Practice 
in the Recording and Reporting of Student Disciplinary Records.” 
The March 19, 1953, Letter of Transmittal, on a subsequent page 
herein following the report itself, outlines the development ~* ‘e 
project. During the current year this Guide was appro 2 
annual meetings of each of the four participating groups. 

AACRAO adoption of this report carried the following under- 
standing as quoted from its meeting proceedings— 

“, .. that further study on the evaluation of the policies enunciated 

in this Guide be undertaken . . .” 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers is pleased to make this complimentary copy of the report 
available to officers of all universities and colleges holding member- 
ship in any of the four participating groups, inviting suggestions and 
contributions for such further study and to the continuing develop- 
ment of this Guide. 

AACRAO joins ACPA, NADW and NASPA in encouraging all 
administrators in higher education to make as full use of this report 
as a Guide as is consistent with the rules and policies of the respective 
colleges and universities. 





A GUIDE TO GOoD PRACTICE IN THE RECORDING AND 
REPORTING OF STUDENT DISCIPLINARY RECORDS 


A Joint Recommendation of AACRAO—ACPA— 
NADW—NASPA 


There are two sets of fundamental responsibilities and rights in the 
handling of student disciplinary problems, those of the student and 
those of an institution, which need to be protected in such a way 
that both are permitted to achieve the normal and reasonable objec- 
tives that are legitimate outcomes of the educational enterprise. 
These responsibilities and rights carry the obligation to record and 
report such information as is considered necessary to protect both of 
these rights. The working definitions of terms used in this Guide are 
as follows: 

The disciplinary problems include any conduct or behavior, aside 
from unsatisfactory academic achievement, which goes before any 
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administrative officer or any staff or student agency, responsible for 
handling, recording, or reporting student discipline or welfare. 

Disciplinary actions, including counseling and penalties are actions 
taken by these officers or agencies after consideration of the discipli- 
nary problem. 

The primary disciplinary file is that which describes the circum- 
stances and the action taken by the duly constituted officer(s) or 
groups. This file comprises the complete record of the problem and 
its solution. It is a confidential file—more so than the official educa- 
tional record, which in turn is more confidential than the transcript. 

The official disciplinary entry is that appearing on the student’s 
official educational record. 

The official educational record is that card, sheet, folder, or other 
all-inclusive abstract of academic achievement maintained in the 
ofice of the registrar or other comparable official. Supplementary 
materials supporting the record are not considered a part of the 
record as referred to in this Guide. 

The transcript is an unabridged and certified copy of the educa- 
tional record. It includes disciplinary entries prescribed by rules and 
policies of the issuing institution with which this Guide is primarily 
concerned. 


A. The Primary Disciplinary File 


(1) Good personnel practice requires complete and carefully pre- 
pared records in the primary disciplinary file. 

(2) The primary disciplinary file should be retained indefinitely, 
preferably in the office initiating the action or an appropriate 
place on the campus accessible to those exercising discretionary 
judgment regarding the case. 

(3) The primary disciplinary file is confidential to the degree that 
such information regarding the student is not sent to another 
college or university unless it is requested by an appropriate 
officer. This information should then be given in such a way 
that it may be used for the guidance and welfare of both the 
individual and the institution. Information may be sent to an- 
other institution under these conditions, without securing the 
student’s permission to release the material. 

(4) This primary disciplinary file should be handled in the same 
manner for federal and other governmental investigating agen- 
cies as for colleges and universities in (3) above. 
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(5) In determining the release of information from the primary dis- 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


ciplinary file to prospective employers the welfare of the stu- 
dent is the first consideration, obligations to prospective em- 
ployers being secondary. 


B. The Official Educational Record 


The record should contain all entries of disciplinary actions 
which suspend or dismiss the student or restrict, limit, or con- 
dition the student’s eligibility to return or reregister in the col- 
lege. In such cases it should indicate clearly that the action taken 
was disciplinary (in contrast with academic dismissal and sus- 
pension). The record should also indicate clearly the time 
restrictions, if any, imposed on eligibility to return. 
Disciplinary actions other than such entries as affect eligibility 
to return should be recorded only when recommended by the 
person or agency having discretionary authority for such deci- 
sions. 

The record should not indicate the nature of the behavior which 
occasioned disciplinary action. 

Except in the case of error or injustice, no entry on the official 
record should be physically removed. 


C. The Transcript 


The transcript is an unabridged and certified copy of the educa- 
tional record with respect to all its references to academic per- 
formance. It is recognized, however, that there may be, on the 
official educational record, entries of disciplinary actions which 
need not be included on the transcript. 

Entries on the official educational record showing currently 
effective disciplinary actions which suspend or dismiss the stu- 
dent or restrict, limit, or condition the student’s eligibility to 
return or reregister in the college, automaticaily become a part 
of the transcript. 

Entries of disciplinary actions taken and not currently in effect, 
and those currently in effect but not involving suspension or dis- 
missal as explained in item (2) above, become a part of the 
transcript only when authorized by the office initiating the 
original action. At the time a transcript is requested, in case 
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(4) 


(6) 





the initiating officers are not available the Registrar shall use 
the same discretionary judgment to withhold or include such 
entries. In all such cases of discretionary review, decisions should 
represent combined judgments rather than individual decisions. 
In fact, wherever discretionary judgments are required, it is 
hoped that well-developed disciplinary procedures provide op- 
portunities for combined judgments in preference to individual 
judgments. 
The transcript is sent, issued, or released only upon the student's 
request or with his permission except that such permission is 
not required where other educational institutions and govern- 
mental agencies request transcripts for official purposes. 
Registrars’ reports upon employers’ inquiry blanks are recog- 
nized as separate and distinct from official transcripts, not 
necessarily following transcript specifications, but subject to the 
same limitations. Good faith and fair play respecting the stu- 
dent, the institution and the employer are governing factors in 
the preparation of these blanks. 

In order to assist in standardizing terminology for transcript 

purposes, the following terms are proposed for adoption and 

common use: 

(a) Good standing. This signifies that the student is eligible 
to continue, to return, or to transfer elsewhere. It implies 
good academic standing as well as good citizenship. Terms 
to be replaced which have had the same meaning, some of 
which are charged with ambiguity, are “honorable dis- 
missal,”’ “honorable withdrawal,” “withdrawn,” ‘“‘voluntary 
withdrawal,” ‘‘eligible to return,” ‘‘clear record,” etc. 

(b) Dismissal, suspension, and probation status when signify- 
ing low standing with unsatisfactory grades should be 
labeled as “Academic”; e.g., Academic Dismissal. 

When the same status is the result of conduct disciplinary 
action taken, the status should be labeled as Desczplinary 
Dismissal. 

(c) Definitions of terms used in (b) are as follows: 
Dismissal. Involuntary separation of the student from the 
college is implied by the term dismissal. It may not be a 
permanent separation but neither is a definite time set 
when return is expected. Terms having the same meaning 
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which seem less commonly used and which could be re- 
placed by “dismissal” are “involuntary withdrawal,” “te. 
quested withdrawal,” “disqualification,” “expelled,” or 
“expulsion.” 

Suspension. Suspension is also an involuntary separation of 
the student from the college but it differs from dismissal in 
that it implies and states a time limit when return will be 
possible. Thus suspension may extend for one semester or 
until a specified date, or until a stated condition is met. 
Probation. Probation is a middle status between good 
standing and suspension or dismissal. The student remains 
enrolled but under stated conditions according to college 
policies. Probation covers a stated trial period during which 
it is determined whether the student is returned to good | 
standing having met the stated requirements or dismissed 
or suspended at the end of the probation period for failure 
to meet the stated requirements. 


- a, 


Letter of Transmittal 
March 19, 1953 


To President Emma E. Deters, American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 
President Ernest H. Hopkins, American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation 
President Ruth O. McCarn, National Association of Deans of 
Women 
President Victor F. Spathelf, National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators 
The respective committees of these four organizations submit 
herewith a report for presentation to their 1953 annual meetings as 
contemplated in the plan which the associations instituted about a 
year ago. Recognizing a long-time concern over widely varying prac- 
tices used in recording and reporting of student disciplinary records, 
the four national groups agreed to join in a co-operative study of 
these general problems. Four separate committees were appointed 
with co-ordination effected in a Joint Committee made up of the four 
organizational chairmen. 
After a series of meetings, the Joint Committee distributed a ques- 
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tionnaire in December 1952, the results of which in tabulated form 
have been forwarded under separate cover to the four Presidents. The 
375 returns represented approximately ten per cent of the organiza- 
tions’ total memberships. The responses were requested as profes- 
sional judgments rather than as reports of local practices. The en- 
closed report is based on these opinions. Thus a majority of the 
respondents appear to concur in their judgments with what is pro- 
posed here as “A Guide to Good Practice in the Recording and 
Reporting of Student Disciplinary Records.” 

The Committees submit this report as a guide rather than a direc- 
tive to officers of institutions. The adoption of the report by the 
several organizations would signify organizational endorsement with 
the hope that it will find acceptance as a manual of good practice for 
adoption and use in individual colleges and universities. 

Recommendation C (5), regarding transcripts, includes references 
to academic as well as conduct disciplinary actions, the academic hav- 
ing been added because of the inescapable relation between the two. 
It is recognized that if the four groups agree on accepting this report, 
AACRAO may wish to consider restatement of certain items in the 
“Adequate Transcript Guide” which would be affected thereby. 

At this point the Committees consider this assignment completed. 
They emphasize, however, that the problems centering around the 
recording and reporting of disciplinary actions are a responsibility 
of the four national organizations which should claim continuing 
attention of the groups and of their constituent members. 

Respectfully submitted by 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers Committee 


R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming, Chairman 
Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington 
William H. Bell, Utah State Agricultural College 

Roy M. Carson, Colorado State College of Education 
Charles W. Edwards, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
James A. Gannett, University of Maine 

Miss Matsye Gantt, Southern State College 

Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ, The Principia 

Miss Katherine E. Hilliker, Boston University 
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James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 
Howard B. Shontz, University of California 


American College Personnel Association Committee 


Wilson Thiede, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 
Donald W. Bailey, Sacramento State College 

Lysle W. Croft, University of Kentucky 

William S. Guthrie, Ohio State University 

Martin L. Harvey, Southern University 

Lawrence Riggs, DePauw University 

Walter Jewell, University of Minnesota 


National Association of Deans of Women Committee 


Margaret Ruth Smith, Wayne University, Chairman 
R. Florence Brinkley, Duke University 

Evelyn Gardner, Grinnell College 

Anna L. Keaton, Illinois State Normal University 
Hazel M. Lewis, Carleton College 


National Association of Student Personnel Administrators Committee 


William S. Guthrie, Ohio State University, Chairman 
O. T. Richardson, Washington University 

M. D. Helser, Iowa State College 

Erich A. Walter, University of Michigan 


REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Proposed Bud get for 1953-54 


Income 

ED cudnt on wckwa yeh GGAk ows a Red meee se ea ae $19,863.00 
Subscriptions to College and University ...............ccccceecccees 700.00 
Advertising in College and University ................cceecccecces 600.00 
NN EE OLE Ler eT ee ee re eee eee 387.00 

EEN etc Ne te a is a shee i Kore vc ta i Garters A doa ey tO eke $21,550.00 

Expenditures 

Sipe ONAN MUA ARRAR REMIT ALAIN on 57i3/ 5: cd aa ls aon wesw Os BIO rote $ 3,400.00 
is ows Sk Sel www Ke ORE ee RES 1,000.00 
CELE CS eae ee ES Pole 7,000.00 
i acne ge Kae alee eka gs “alae ge wene habeas 1,500.00 


Committee on Professional Development .................000e cece 1,250.00 
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Committee on Special Projects 


I OE CN aoe vv eee cece rinwewseeeicers . 1,400.00 
EOC POPE CPL E TT ROR TREE L AT OTT 700.00 
EEE ECE TEE ee PEE ORES Oe 400.00 
Admissions Policies & Practices .........ccccsccccccecs 250.00 
LONIIGHE DECI ace oes: 5s ora) 076.80: oo sr evei wit ooh oraleisievurare eeu , 600.00 
WAGE ERED Ot Be a. ois 56 ci ooo di sho sin dc ene Male a eaters 600.00 
High School-College Relations ..............cceceeeees 100.00 
PGE mess: cestat cs cx Naive oi5) axes Gee SE Siti tre a) ay Led A ee 4,050.00 
TT Pe ee Tree TT ee re 200.00 
Committee on International Scholarships ...............02 000 eee eees 500.00 
Committee on Co-operation with Government Agencies ............... 1,200.00 
Committee on Regional Associations: .......60 +6 csiccecncseesaeeenes 550.00 
ee a Fre SI os o'sn ns k oes 0655.60 do censaeeviassnte 300.00 
Committee on College Population Study ................ceccecceecs 600.00 
(7 | ee eerie ae rene mrt ee rrr eC Ce Cr Cee C $21,550.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
EMMA E., DETERS 
RONALD B. THOMPSON 
ALBERT F. SCRIBNER 
JOHN E. FELLows, Chairman 


This budget was adopted by vote of the Association. 


COMMITTEE ON MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


This is the first report of the present Committee on Office Machines, 
which is a sub-committee of the AACRAO Committee on Special 
Projects. The committee was appointed at the 1952 annual conference 
in Washington and is composed of six members from the central part 
of the country and three corresponding members. The members of 
the committee are: 

E. A. Batchelder, Assistant Registrar, University of Pittsburgh 

Marshall R. Beard, Registrar, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 

Falls 

N. M. Parkhurst, Chairman, Associate Registrar, Purdue Univer- 

sity, Lafayette 
Kermit H. Smith, Assistant Registrar, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

H. E. Temmer, Examiner and Recorder, University of Illinois at 
Navy Pier, Chicago 

S. E. Wirt, Director of Tabulating Division, Purdue University, 
Lafayette 
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The corresponding members are: 
R. S. Johnson, Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville 
B. Hopkins Moses, Director of Central Records, Yale University, 
New Haven 
E. C. Wagner, Assistant Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California 
The Problem 


We were assigned the problem of making a survey of kinds and 
uses of machine equipment in the Registrars’ and Admissions’ offices, 
The survey is not complete but much progress has been made that will 
be of interest to many members of the Association. 

At the outset we want it clearly known that this committee does 
not recommend that the college registrar or admissions officer fill his 
office with a lot of gadgets simply because gadgets are being produced 
and sold. We propose to make available information that will aid in 
the selection of equipment that will provide for greater efficiency, 
more service to students and faculty, and economy of operation. The 
economy of operation is an important factor but there are instances 
when this factor is outweighed by greater efficiency, greater accuracy, 
and the ability to render greater service. 


Development of Questionnaire 


On October 13, 1952, the committee met in Chicago. We at- 
tempted to define our problem. First, we listed all the kinds of 
machine equipment we could think of. Some of the equipment men- 
tioned was not what would technically qualify as machine equipment, 
but was closely related in that it made for greater ease of office 
operation. 

It was obvious that we could not prepare a questionnaire that listed 
all items of equipment that even six people could think of, let alone 
many we did not think of. Therefore, we classified all the equip- 
ment into six types depending upon purpose of use. The six types are: 
Correspondence, Duplicating, Photocopying, Microfilming, Punched 
Card Accounting, and Miscellaneous. We prepared the original ques- 
tionnaire (See Appendix A) using these six basic types of equip- 
ment and listing specific examples. The questionnaire called for a 
minimum amount of information, such as name and location of the 
institution reporting, the kind of support—public or private, and the 
approximate enrollment. This information was requested in order 
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that we might choose a better sample of institutions to which a second 
questionnaire could be sent later. We also felt that it might be worth 
while to compare certain types of equipment to type and size of insti- 
tution. 

The questionnaire called for the reporting of “‘office equipment 
available for use in functions generally associated with the registrars’ 
or the admissions offices.” Space was provided for indicating whether 
the equipment was located “‘in the office” or “‘out of the office” of the 
person reporting, and whether it was “now used,” “formerly used,” 
or whether he was “interested in using’’ it. Space was also provided 
for indicating ‘‘make or model.” Specific kinds of equipment were 
listed under each of the major types so that the person reporting 
would save time and also be reminded of the variety of machines that 
he actually had on hand. Even with such reminders we were sure that 
many would omit equipment that they were using regularly. 


Use of Questionnaire 


This initial questionnaire was mailed to each of the 1,455 members 
of AACRAO on November 14, 1952. There were 611 of the ques- 
tionnaires returned by December 17, 1952, and a brief report showing 
the number interested in using various kinds of machines was for- 
warded to all members of the committee and to the Chairman of the 
Exhibits Committee for the 1953 conference. 

By January 23, 1953, a total of 869 returns were received. Six of 
them had to be discarded because (you shouldn’t expect this) the 
person reporting failed to give the name and location of the institu- 
tion. The returns were listed according to state, name, size, and type 
of institution. Each questionnaire was assigned a code number and 
this code number was shown on the list and also on each section of 
the questionnaire. By doing this we could cut each one into six parts 
and send all information pertaining to a specific type of equipment to 
one member of the committee without losing the identity of the 
reporting institution. 

As a precaution against loss of any set of replies in mailing, all of 
the original returns were microfilmed as was the list. (This film can 
be obtained for the use of those who have access to a 16 mm. micro- 
film reader.) 

Each member of the committee chose to study a specific type of 
equipment, and the section of the questionnaire for his specific type 
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gave him plenty of work to do. Each one decided definitely that it 
was essential that a second questionnaire should be prepared. 

On March 2 and 3, 1953, the committee held a second meeting in 
Chicago for a two-fold purpose: first, to discuss together the results 
of the initial questionnaire and proposed secondary questionnaire pre- 
pared by each member for his specific type of equipment, and sec- 
ondly, we wanted to attend the office equipment show of the National 
Office Management Association which was in Chicago that week. 
Each member of the committee observed especially those items of 
equipment related to his area of our study. 

The study has now been broken into six parts and the preliminary 
report of each member is given in a separate section. In these sections 
we hope that members of AACRAO can have an idea of (1) the 
information which we now have, (2) the information we still want 
to secure, and (3) the manner in which the final results will be 
supplied for the use of individual members. 


Correspondence Machines—Marshall R. Beard 


There were 705 schools who reported the use of one or more 
machines in correspondence work, but probably this number is a little 
high. Many answers were thrown out because of clear misunderstand- 
ings as to the meaning of questions. The preliminary study is reported 
in terms of six groups of colleges. Public and private colleges consti- 
tute the first breakdown. Each is in turn divided into three size groups, 
namely, under 1,000 students classed as small, 1,000 to 2,999 classed 
as medium, and 3,000 and over as large. Use of machine equipment 
increased as the size increased but no general statement can be made 
for the differences between public and private schools. 


DATE AND TIME STAMPS. Apparently these are not much used, ex- 
cept in large schools. 

MAIL OPENERS. These are not much used except in larger schools, but 
there was a definite misunderstanding of this question. 

AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITERS. These were assumed by many to be 
any electric machine. After elimination to really automatic machines, it 
was discovered that there are many in use and considerable interest in 
them. 

ADDRESSING MACHINES. Here the private schools make more use 
than do the public schools, with the small private schools making more 
use than the large private schools. 
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FOLDING MACHINES. Not many of these are in use and there is 
some evidence that the availability of small letter size folders is not 
widely known. 


SEALERS AND POSTAGE METERS. These are available for use in a 
high percentage of all colleges reporting, even the smaller ones, but the 
use is quite a bit lower than the availability. 


DICTATING MACHINES. These are available in over half of all 
colleges reporting, but only about one-fourth of the registrars use them. 
The reason for this will be a necessary follow-up study. 





The next step is to ask a selected group of colleges for additional 
information as to use and specific kind of equipment available. An 
attempt will be made to get user analysis of desirable and undesirable 
features of each kind of equipment. In several instances, special study 
will be made to determine the actual usage of the equipment. Obvi- 
ously some of this equipment is used for other than correspondence 
purposes and an endeavor will be made to discover such uses. 

Finally it is hoped that we shall be able to refer individual regis- 
trars to nearby schools having various types of machines where they 
can see them and learn of their advantages. Since much of the equip- 
ment in this area is provided by several manufacturers in relatively 
equal quality, no effort will be made to pass judgment as to which 
should be used. Two machines of equal value may have different 
service facilities in a given area and the service may determine which 
machine to use. Most of the machines covered in this section have 
relatively long lives. A study of the use of some of these machines 
may be of most value to the Association members since full utiliza- 
tion is critical in determining the value of the investment to an 
individual college. 


Duplicating Equipment—E. A. Batchelder 


It was agreed for the purposes of this study that the term duplicat- 
ing equipment would include those machines referred to under the 
following general classification: mimeograph machine (stencil); 
spirit duplicators; gelatin duplicators; off-set or lithograph (including 
multilith); and multigraph machines. 

A total of 820 institutions returned replies indicating usage of one 
or more kinds of duplicating machines. There were 525 using more 
than one machine. 
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The following table gives an analysis by size of school: 


Under To To To To Over 
Machine 500 1,000 2,500 7,500 10,000 10,000 Total 
Mimeograph 337 203 137 78 13 21 789 
Spirit Duplicator 174 95 61 38 7 18 393 
Gelatin Duplicator 48 12 12 3 2 1 78 
Off-set 26 23 20 19 6 2 116 
Multigraph 33 41 31 26 > 6 142 


On the basis of the above figures there is conclusive proof that 
duplicating machines are most important in the work of the registrar's 
office. However, this report does not tell the complete picture about 
duplicating machines. It is quantitative only and this has no objective 
value to the committee or to a registrar. With the above information 
as a basis, the committee plans to issue a comprehensive question- 
naire to a representative sample to obtain additional facts about the 
duplicating machines as they are used in individual offices. 

The second questionnaire will be objective. It is being designed to 
obtain information that will provide answers to many problems now 
experienced by many registrars and admissions officers. 


What is the cost of a good duplicating machine? 

Should I use a manual or an electric machine ? 

Will the machine have a good life expectancy ? 

What kinds of jobs may be accomplished on the machine? 

Is the machine designed (including the cost factor) for a large or a 
small institution ? 

Does it require constant servicing or maintenance ? 

How much work will it turn out in a given time? 

Are there any features of the machine that would cause the user not to 
recommend it to others ? 

Should the machine be office controlled or centrally controlled for the 
benefit of many offices ? 


A summarization of the answers to these questions would provide 
the committee with a broad knowledge of duplicating machines. It 
will of course be necessary to analyze the results in the light of current 
models as compared with old styles and types of machines. The sample 
to be used must be large enough to enable this committee to edit 
some of the replies on this basis. 

It would be possible for the committee to publish a “‘guide”’ to the 
use and advantages of each type of duplicating machine but extreme 
care would have to be exercised in releasing information concerning 
individual machines or models. 
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From the results of the first survey it would appear that there are 
many registrars who are unfamiliar with the large field of duplicating 
machines. Many persons are probably using machines not properly 
designed to fit the needs of their offices. In addition to the guide, the 
committee could maintain a confidential file for the answering of 
specific questions about individual models and machines. 


Photocopying Equipment—Harold E. Temmer 


There were 617 replies regarding photocopying equipment re- 
ceived. Of this number, 120 institutions expressed a desire for further 
information regarding this type of equipment. Many of the institu- 
tions expfessing this desire are now using one kind of equipment or 
another. 

There are 26 different kinds of photocopying equipment now being 
used by 406 institutions. 

We proposed to submit detailed questionnaires to those institu- 
tions reporting that they have had some experience with some type 
of equipment. On the basis of the returns, we anticipate publishing 
a preliminary report which will probably be in the form of a ‘“‘buyer’s 
guide”, Our main effort is to be spent in assembling information 
which might be given to anyone interested in the problem of tran- 
script preparation. 


Microfilming Equipment—Kermit H. Smith 


The results of the office equipment survey indicate that an active 
interest exists in this specialized field. The schools now making use 
of microfilm are searching for means of improving the methods of 
rapidly locating material on film—reel method vs. film mounted on 
cards. Ninety schools not now using such equipment have indicated 
a desire for it. This number includes several schools where equipment 
is available on the campus but not used for the registrar’s work. A few 
(8) have discontinued the use. 

In general, the larger institutions indicate the major interest but 
several smaller schools make considerable use of microfilm in their 
operation. The safety factor of the storage of film in a separate loca- 
tion from the original records seems to be a major factor in microfilm- 
ing, but the conservation of space is also a factor. 

The problem of what to do with additional bits of student data 
received after the filming of the student record is in need of a prac- 
tical solution. 
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The next step is to ask for additional help from the schools now 
using the equipment. This information, along with data which will 
be gathered from manufacturers of such equipment, can then be used 
to answer questions from schools contemplating the purchase or 
rental of such equipment. 

An analysis of special uses or functions of the various types of 
equipment or programs as reported by the schools will also be made 
available to fellow registrars. 


Punched Card Equipment—sS. E. Wirt 


From the preliminary questionnaire, some 130 colleges were identi- 
fied which use punched card services for various functions of the 
registrar's or admissions offices. These colleges range in size from 
several hundred students to many thousands. Some use major equip- 
ment and some only minor equipment. Several had formerly used 
such services but had discontinued them. The equipment is variously 
maintained and operated by the registrar, by other offices, by a central 
service office, or a combination of these. Some colleges-use the com- 
mercial service bureaus. 

From this array of information on various ways of using punched 
card services, a second questionnaire is being developed to explore 
along these lines: 


Types of organization and supervision 

Equipment inventory 

Functions that have been accomplished by means of punched cards 
Functions that have been divorced from punched cards 


This second questionnaire will be directed to all small colleges 
using punched card services, to all that use certain specialized equip- 
ment (transfer posting and cardatype), to all those who have used 
and abandoned punched card services, to representative large uni- 
versities and those representative of different arrangements with 
respect to location and supervision of equipment. 

This information will be organized primarily in two ways: 


(1) A catalog of functions that are performed by means of punched 
card services, probably with references to specific colleges where 
unusual functions have been adapted to punched cards. 

(2) A guide for small colleges, as to functions that can be accomplished 
by punched cards with certain limited equipment, and possibly also 
with respect to sharing equipment with other offices. 
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Miscellaneous Equipment—N. M. Parkhurst 


There are many kinds of office equipment that did not fall into one 
of the specific types and all of these have been thrown into this mis- 
cellaneous group. In doing so, we do not want anyone to assume that 
they are not equally as important as any of those listed under a 
specific type. Only five specific kinds of equipment were listed on 
the questionnaire but a total of 31 kinds were reported. 

Replies were received from 633 institutions. It is apparent that 
most colleges are using calculators, identification cameras, and visible 
files. Only one make of test scoring machine was reported, and only 
three kinds of record selecting devices. Listed under others were the 
following: accounting machines, assembling racks, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, checkwriters, cutters, date-time stamps, electric erasers, fanfold 
billing machines, forms dispensers, numbering stamps, perforators, 
stapling machines, and signature machines. 

We plan to send a questionnaire to a representative sample of 
institutions now using various makes of calculators, I-D cameras, and 
visible files. We also hope to gather additional data from those who 
reported use of those kinds of equipment not used by most of us. It 
may be that unique uses are made that others would be glad to hear 
about. 

Report of Corresponding Members 


R. S. Johnson, B. H. Moses, and E. C. Wagner, the corresponding 
members of the committee, have been informed of each step in the 
planning and progress of our study. They have corresponded with the 
various members of the committee regarding their specific types of 
equipment. Their suggestions and criticisms have been very helpful. 

In October, 1952, Mr. Moses attended the National Business Show 
held in the Grand Central Palace in New York City and reported his 
observations to the committee. The exhibit presented hundreds of 
different pieces of equipment. On exhibit were all sorts of files, index 
systems, typewriters, microfilm equipment, calculators, office furni- 
ture, business machines, and even machines for dispensing hot coffee. 
Many of these machines were new. One machine was observed that 
would make a translucent master copy from an opaque original rather 
inexpensively. Another was a device for punching and reinforcing 
holes for sheets to be used for binding in loose-leaf binders. The 
exhibit is an annual exhibit and will probably be a good place to 
observe new developments in office equipment. It is an exhibit quite 
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comparable to the Office Equipment Show held in connection with 
the National Office Management Conference in Chicago in March 
each year. 

Summary 


Each activity of the committee to date has been reported in the 
foregoing portion of this report and we do not choose to make a 
traditional summary. However, we want to call special attention to 
the fact that definite plans have been made for continuing our study 
until we reach a point of logical conclusion. Mr. Temmer is putting 
the final touches on his questionnaire in order to obtain further in- 
formation concerning photocopying equipment, and Mr. Smith has 
prepared a secondary questionnaire to cover microfilming equipment. 
Both of these questionnaires should be distributed. 

We realize that this report does not provide the members of 
AACRAO with the kind of information which they need in solving 
their problems related to the use of machine equipment. It is hoped 
that such a report can be made at a later date. In the meantime the 
committee has agreed that during the period between the 1953 con- 
vention and the 1954 convention each member will act as a clearing 
house for any questions submitted by members of AACRAO which 
refer to the specific type of equipment he is studying. We realize in 
accepting this responsibility that we may be asking for more corres- 
pondence than we would like to have. On the other hand we now 
have some information and will continue to accumulate more that 
may be extremely helpful. It is not ready to be put into report form, 
but we do want to pass it along as soon as possible to those who are 
especially interested. 


Recommendations 


1. We are recommending that the present Committee on Machine 
Equipment be continued as constituted until April, 1954. 

2. We recommend that the Journal publish the reports of the com- 
mittee as soon as they are made available during the coming year. 

3. We recommend that a clinic on machine equipment be held in 
connection with the 1954 annual conference. The purpose of such a 
clinic would be to enable any conferee to come in, ask questions of 
his own choosing concerning any problem related to machine equip- 
ment, and yet feel free to leave when he has secured the information 
desired. 
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4, We recommend that at least one member of this committee be 
a member of the Exhibits Committee for the 1954 conference in St. 
Louis. 

5. We recommend that the chairman of the machine workshop, if 
there is to be one, for the 1954 conference be a member of this 
committee. 

Members of the committee appreciate very much the opportunity of 
serving AACRAO and its individual members in this capacity and 
we wish to thank each member who has provided us with material, 
with suggestions, and with criticisms during the past year. We hope 
that during the next year we will be able to have a report that will 
be of considerable value to the individual members and we want now 
to solicit your co-operation for the coming year. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 

A meeting of the Committee on Public Relations of AACRAO was 
held at 9 A.M. Monday, April 20, in Room Italian B., Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, with Chairman Fellows presiding. The entire member- 
ship of the Committee attended. (Miss Covey, Mr. Gerrits, Mr. 
Howes, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Smyser) 

The Chairman named Miss Covey secretary of the Committee. 

Mr. Fellows outlined his idea of the functions of the Committee, 
prefacing his remarks with the statement that thus far the activities 
of the Committee have been limited to the first function. 


1. Selection of site of the annual meeting and selection of the local 
chairman of the annual meeting. 

2. Professional recognition of AACRAO on a national basis. 

3. Relationships with professional associations. 


Mr. Fellows led a discussion of the over-all functions. He expressed 
concern lest the expansion of the activities of the regional accrediting 
associations tend to endanger the position of AACRAO. He stressed 
the need of a planned public relations program in an attempt to make 
college and university administrative officers other than registrars 
and admissions officers aware of the function of the organization as 
a reporting agency. He mentioned the present tie-in with the U. S. 
Office of Education and the importance of keeping this active. 

Admittedly there is very little pattern of precedent for this com- 
mittee to follow and each member was asked to give thought to areas 
in which steps might be taken to implement functions 2 and 3. The 
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happy relationship of AACRAO with Time and Life was mentioned 
and Mr. Fellows said he would make an opportunity at this conven- 
tion to speak to Mr. Sousa, director of education for the two maga- 
zines, about the possibility of their co-operation in a program of 
publicity. 

The main business of the Committee concerned the selection of a 
location of the annual meeting of 1955. (St. Louis had previously 
been chosen for 1954.) Mr. Fellows reported that, although arrange- 
ments had been made through the effort and courtesies of Mr. Hunter 
of Louisiana State University to meet in New Orleans, within the past 
twenty-four hours it had developed that satisfactory arrangements 
could not be completed. The Committee expressed to Mr. Hunter 
appreciation of his efforts and fine co-operation and shared with him 
keen regret and disappointment. Mr. Hunter was asked to convey the 
regrets of the Committee to the Louisiana Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 

The scheme of rotation of meetings worked out a number of years 
ago was reviewed and it was thought best to by-pass the South Central 
in 1955 since the problem of discrimination was thought likely to be 
present in most of the cities of the area with adequate facilities to 


care for the needs of so large a group as AACRAO., (A copy of the. 


existing rotation plan is attached to the original of these minutes.) 

It was decided to explore the possibility of holding the meeting of 
1955 in Boston and Mr. Howes of the Committee was asked to tele- 
phone the Statler to inquire whether or not that hotel would be able 
to accommodate the group from Sunday, April 17, through Thursday, 
April 21, 1955. Specific facilities to be requested are: 


1. Assembly room to seat at least 800. 

2. 7 or 8 meeting rooms to seat between 50 and 60. 
3. Space for at least 25 exhibits. 

4. At least 300 guest rooms. 

5. Registration space. 


Mr. Fellows reported that the Committee on Evaluation and Stand- 
ards has asked the Committee on Public Relations to make a study of 
the Association membership with the view to setting up a new scheme 
of rotation of meetings and perhaps polling the membership for 
choice of time of meetings. The inconvenience of the third week in 
April for admissions officers was mentioned. Mr. Fellows showed the 
Committee the geographical divisions and rotation schemes of national 
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organizations of veterinarians and of florists. The schemes of the 
veterinarians’ group seemed to have considerable merit from the points 
of view of saving travelling expenses and providing educational op- 
portunities. 

It was tentatively agreed to recommend to the Executive Committee 









the 4 outlying areas. In the event that it should be feasible to hold 
the meeting in Boston in 1955 the scheme for the next few years 
would be as follows: 


1954 St. Louis 

1955 Boston 

1956 North Central 

1957 Western (Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Seattle mentioned as pos- 
sibilities ) 

1958 North Central 









Mr. Hitt suggested that consideration be given to emphasizing tours 
and educational features at the meetings held in outlying areas and 
stressing work and study programs the years meetings are held in the 






Respectfully submitted, 
MILDRED Covey, Secretary 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 





The principal activity of the Committee during the past year was 
to arrange an itinerary for Dr. Paterno Santos, Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, who spent several months in the United 
States last fall and winter. Unfortunately, illness necessitated curtail- 
ing his activities while in the United States, though he did succeed in 









University, George Washington University, University of Michigan, 
University of Chicago, Northwestern University, University of Colo- 
rado, University of California, Stanford University. A complete report 
as prepared by Dr. Santos follows. 

Letters received from the institutions visited indicate that Dr. 
Santos was well received, and that his visit did contribute to a better 
understanding of our Philippine neighbors. He himself is deeply 
grateful for the travel expenses in the amount of $500 advanced to 
him by the Association. 

We have also been in correspondence concerning a candidate from 
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Japan who, it is hoped, will be able to visit the United States in the 
fall. A recommendation has been made to the State Department, and 
it is hoped that the Leaders’ Award may be available for Mr. Kazuo 
Moriwaki of Nihon University in Tokyo. This will mean that the 
Association will have very little expense in connection with his visit, 

It has been a pleasure to serve on this Committee since it was 
organized, and it is with reluctance that I ask to be relieved as Chair- 
man of this Committee. My activity on the Committee on Special 
Projects will demand all of my time for the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ENocK C. DyRNEss, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE VISIT OF DR. PATERNO SANTOS, REGISTRAR OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES, TO NINE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


When I went to the United States during the remaining part of 
my sabbatical leave, I had a very distinct purpose in mind; viz.: 

To observe, in the light of the duties and practices of the Office 
of the Registrar of the University of the Philippines (please see 
attached), the work of the offices of registrars of some universities 
with a view: 


(a) to picking up some good ideas for possible adoption in this Office; 
and 
(b) to finding solutions to some of our perennial problems. 


My original itinerary covered more than twenty-five universities 
spread out in the United States, from the Atlantic Seaboard to the 
Pacific Coast. However, due to circumstances beyond my control, I 
had to cut my trip short; for this reason, I had the opportunity of 
visiting only nine universities. 

From my interviews with registrars and admissions officers in these 
universities and from my own personal observation of their offices, I 
have the honor to report these observations: 


I. Comparison of duties and scope of activities of offices of registrars 
in the universities visited and the O ffice of the Registrar 
in this University 


As I expected, the coverage of activities of the Office of the Regis- 
trar in this University is for the most part similar to those of the 
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offices visited. Like ours, all these offices furnish the following 
services: 


1, Information for prospective freshmen in the form of catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. 

. Orientation week of freshmen. 

Registration 

Custody of academic records, issuance of transcripts, schedules, etc. 

. Statistical services. 

Commencements. 


AY RYN 


An examination of the forms used reveals close similarities to ours in 
many respects, 

However, the following phases of the work especially caught my 
attention: 

1. Close contact between secondary schools and universities. The 
majority of registrars interviewed maintain close contact with high 
school principals within the state (sometimes even beyond the state) 
in which the university is located, either through correspondence or 
through formal conferences sponsored by the University. This contact 
is maintained not only for attracting more high school graduates to 
the institution but also for synchronizing secondary curricula with 
collegiate courses. It seems to me, the most outstanding example of 
this close contact is the University of Michigan where a conference 
of high school principals and personnel of the Office of the Registrar 
and of other offices linked with the admission of high school gradu- 
ates, is held annually at the expense of the University. 

2. Statistical services. Most offices of registrars maintain a statistical 
section which does nothing but prepare statistical academic data for 
use not only of the Office but also of the different units of the Univer- 
sity, including offices of counseling and guidance or what is termed 
personnel services. 

3. Mechanical devices. Most offices visited make liberal use of 
mechanical equipment not only for the preparation of the transcript 
of record and of statistical data but also for registration and the 
recording and tabulating of grades. These machines greatly facilitate 
the work of the offices. The equipment of the personnel, filing 
cabinets, record files, and IBM and other machines used made me 
indulge in wistful thinking that the Office of the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines might someday be like the offices visited 
abroad. 
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4. Size of staff. The sizes of the staff in the offices of registrars in 
universities visited are big and adequate. For instance, the University 
of California, which has an enrollment of 15,000 students, has an 
Office of the Registrar of 75 regular employees, aside from extra 
help of around 200 part-time students during registrations. 

5. Scope of duties of offices of registrars. Of the three academic 
duties of the University aside from the instruction of students and 
research—(1) admission work, (2) registration of students and 
custody of academic records, and (3) guidance and counseling of 
students during the period of their stay in the University—ofhices of 
registrars visited take care of only the second. The other two func- 
tions are discharged by distinct offices with the necessary trained per- 
sonnel. In the University of the Philippines, however, for one reason 
or another (mostly financial), the Office of the Registrar performs 
all these functions to a greater or less degree depending on the ability 
of its staff and the pressing need of the service. 


II. Problems of the Office of the Registrar of the University of the 
Philippines and Observed Practices Abroad 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the Office of the Registrar 
encounters problems in the course of the performance of its duties. 
During my sojourn in the United States, I was optimistic in hoping 
that I would come across possible solutions to these recurring prob- 
lems. I did find solutions but then they would require additional 
trained personnel and proper mechanical devices. In other words, 
the lack of money appears to be the root of all our problems. 


Ill. Additional Observations 


I notice some phases of work in universities which do not properly 
belong to the Office of the Registrar but which may be adopted to 
advantage by the University of the Philippines. These are: 

1. Information on courses or professions. Offices of admissions 
abroad issue attractive information folders and pamphlets in what is 
called the Career Series. For distribution to students, these pamphlets 
contain adequate information regarding the courses offered by uni- 
versities and the professions or careers to which they lead. In some 
cases these pamphlets are issued at the expense of the fraternities. 
This may be a good idea to broach to fraternities in this University 
whose activities are largely social. 
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2. Personnel service. Most of the universities visited have distinct 
and well-organized offices for personnel services, like counseling and 
guidance. This is usually headed by a director. With adequate, trained 
and competent staff, he takes care of the counseling and guidance of 
students not only on academic but also on professional and social 
matters. 

3. Freshman Week. Invariably, in the universities I visited, the 
week before the opening of classes is devoted to the orientation of 
freshmen. This orientation consists not merely of trips around the 
campus and a speech or two by authorities of the university but also 
of these additional features: 


a. New-student reception. 

b. New-student convocation. 

c. Medical interviews, usually by appointment. 

d. Meeting of new residents in dormitories with appropriate parties to 
bring about acquaintance and introduction to new residents both in 
the men’s and women’s dormitories. 

e. Scholastic aptitude tests. 


The trip was time-consuming and expensive, but the new ideas 
gained are well worth the expense and the time. Some of these ideas 
may not be adopted by the University for financial and other reasons; 
however, they may be brought out again and adopted eventually by 
this Office. In that eventuality, it will be in a position to discharge 
more satisfactorily than now its duties to the University of the Philip- 
pines of which it is a part. 

In concluding, I wish to take this opportunity to thank the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
for facilitating this trip and study. It was both enjoyable and instruc- 
tive. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PATERNO SANTOS, Registrar 


DUTIES OF THE REGISTRAR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Sec. 41. The Registrar shall attend to admissions, registration, assess- 
ment of fees, schedules, scholastic records, examinations, commencements, 
and administrative publications, and shall be secretary ex-officio of the Uni- 
versity Council and the Executive Committee, and chairman ex-officio of 
the Committee on Entrance and Relations to Other Institutions. 
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Sec. 42. The Registrar shall see to the execution of all regulations deal. 
ing with the admission of students to all colleges and schools of the Uni- 
versity. 

Sec. 43. He shall evaluate entrance certificates and college transcripts, 
and shall determine eligibility for admission, fixing such terms and condi- 
tions as may be necessary under existing rules. He shall supervise the re- 
moval of admission conditions of all students. 

Sec. 44. The Registrar shali be responsible for the registration of all 
students and shall have authority to secure the assistance of such members 
of the faculty and administrative officials and employees as may be required 
by the needs of the service. 

Sec. 45. He shall assess all scholastic fees payable to and refundable by 
the University in accordance with the schedule of fees approved by the 
Board of Regents. 

Sec. 46. He shall see to the preparation of all schedules of classes and 
examinations for all colleges and schools; and likewise, he shall assign 
classroom space in all buildings, the assignment of space whereof has not 
been entrusted to other officials. 

Sec. 47. The Registrar shall keep permanent, systematic, and convenient 
records containing the grades of each student, and all other recordable 
information about the student that the University may at any time need, 
and he shall organize, interpret, and publish as much of this information 
from time to time, as is desirable, and as the facilities of his office permit. 
He shall coordinate and supplement in this respect, the work of the Secte- 
taries, Recorders, Chief Clerks, and Committees on Admission, Standing 
and Promotions, of the various colleges and schools. 

Sec. 48. The Registrar shall supervise the conduct of examinations in 
all colleges and schools. 

Sec. 49. The Registrar shall supervise the holding of Commencement 
Exercises. 

Sec. 50. The Registrar shall see to the ordering, the lettering and deliv- 
ery of diplomas. 

Sec. 51. The Registrar shall be the sole officer empowered to issue official 
transcripts of records to the rightful parties and upon the payment of the 
required fees: Provided, That he may delegate this power to the Assistant 
Registrar, with respect to the colleges in Manila and to the respective Sec- 
retaries with respect to the colleges outside of Manila. 

Sec. 52. The Registrar shall edit and supervise the preparation of all 
administrative bulletins including catalogues, directories, and announce- 
ments, and shall devise forms necessary for the effective execution of his 
functions. 

Sec. 53. The Registrar shall act as an executive officer in the interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of the academic regulations of the University and 
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other regulations which pertain to his office. In case of disagreement, ap- 
eal may be taken to the President. 
Sec. 54. In the performance of his duties, the Registrar shall be directly 
responsible to the President. He shall make an annual report to the Presi- 
dent covering the work of his office during the year. 


(Chapter III, Sec. 41-54, pages 40-42 of the University Code, 1946.) 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND By-LAWS 


Your Committee on Constitution and By-Laws has given considera- 
tion during the year 1952-1953 to a number of important items relat- 
ing io the functions and duties of the various elected officers of the 
Association. One particular point which has been discussed rather 
fully for the past few years pertains to the duties assigned to the First 
Vice-President. Your Committee feels that perhaps his duties and 
responsibilities should be made kaown to him immediately upon his 
election to office and possibly should be stated in the By-Laws. Spe- 
cifically, a considerable amount of the discussion of the Committee 
has been with reference to (1) the automatic advancement of the 
First Vice-President to the presidency, and (2) a more factual state- 
ment of the duties of the First Vice-President. 

Another question which has been raised but not yet adequately dis- 
cussed pertains to the fees to be assessed those institutions which 
have two co-ordinate officers, such as registrar and director of admis- 
sions, with separate offices and responsibilities, both of whom may 
wish to hold membership in the Association. 

The Committee has also given consideration to the question of 
whether or not the Executive Committee should be enlarged to be 
more in keeping with the expansion of the present functions and 
activities of the Association. It is the feeling of the Committee that 
this question needs further study. We may wish to take a poll of the 
membership before arriving at any definite conclusion. 

Another matter which received the attention of the Committee was 
the question of adding a section to the By-Laws requiring that all 
recommendations of Association Committees which require Associa- 
tion action shall be submitted to the Executive Committee at least one 
month prior to the annual meeting. 

All of these questions need further discussion and clarification, and 
your Committee is not yet ready to make any final recommendations. 

This report is hereby submitted more in the nature of statement of 
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progress and requires no action by the Association at the 1953 Na. 
tional Meeting in Minneapolis. 
Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN R. FELLOws 

FRED L. KERR 

J. G. Quick 

R. F. THOMASON 

IRA M. SMITH, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Your Committee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies 
herewith presents its annual report. 


MEETING WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


On March 19, 1953 the Committee met in Washington with repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Office of Education. Also present representing 
our Association was Miss Alma Preinkert, Chairman of the AACRAO 
Committee on the Student Population Study. Present representing 
the Office of Education were: Mr. Armsby who served as Chairman 
of the meeting, Dr. Armstrong, Mr. Blaesser, Dr. Daniel, Mr. Flynt, 
Dr. Hollis, Mr. Iffert, Mrs. Layton, Mr. Thompson, and Mrs. Wilkins 
from the Division of Higher Education; and Mrs. Badger, Dr. Con- 
rad, Mr. Herlihy, Dr. Lindegren, Mr. Story, and Dr. Wood from 
other Divisions of the Office. 


Costs of Attending College 


Mr. Thompson, Specialist for College Business Management, pre- 
sented a progress report on the “Study of Costs Students Incur in 
Attending College.”” The study is to include (1) all expenditures the 
student makes while in college; (2) relation of expenditures to 
source; (3) family contributions according to level of income. The 
sampling method is to be used and is to include 50,000 individual 
students selected by co-ordinators on the campuses of 100 institutions 
representing all types of institutions and all parts of the country. 
Through these co-ordinators students will be asked to fill out ques- 
tionnaires. In the discussion which followed, it was suggested that 
there be a tie-in with scholarship and loan programs and some ex- 
ploration into what students earn on and off campus during the regu- 
lar year and during the summer. The difficulty of obtaining facts 
about the income of students was mentioned. 
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Student Retention and Withdrawal 


Miss Preinkert and Mr. Blaesser presented a progress report on the 
“Student Retention and Withdrawal Study.” This study also is being 
conducted on a sampling basis. Of the 175 institutions invited to par- 
ticipate in the study, to date 136 had consented, 14 refused, and 3 
expressed themselves as undecided. Mr. Story discussed the master 
data sheet which is being planned to tabulate information on in- 
dividual students included in the study. Your Committee did not 
question the background information, but discussed at great length the 
kind of grade average to be recorded. Consensus was that grade 
averages be reported in quintiles. Mr. Blaesser suggested that admis- 
sions standards might be used as a basis for interpreting retention and 
survival. The question as to whether specific factors in admissions 
procedures which affect mortality can be identified and measured was 
discussed at length. Students to be included in the sample are those 
entering college for the first time who, with a normal rate of progress, 
would take four years to get a degree, except that foreign students are 
not to be included. 


Korean Bill (P.L. 550) 


It was reported that there are 50,000 Korean veterans enrolled in 
colleges and universities this fall and that about 60 per cent of them 
are freshmen. About 64 per cent of the Korean veterans are enrolled 
in public institutions. It is predicted that about 200,000 Korean vet- 
erans will register in higher institutions next year. 

(On April 7, Mr. Thomason represented our Association at a 
meeting in Washington of the Committee of the American Council 
on Education on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government. Much of the discussion at the meeting concerned Public 
Law 550. He summarizes the discussion as follows: ) 

From time to time criticisms have been made of Public Law 550, 
both as to its operation and as to the benefits to the veteran. The 
American Council on Education has taken the lead in trying to find 
out the thinking of the Korean veteran as to the fairness of the bill, 
and also the opinion of the institutions concerned in its actual opera- 
tion, as well as other phases of the bill. 

All concerned seem to realize that there may be some weaknesses in 
Public Law 550, but the vast majority of individuals and of institu- 
tions seem to think that the way to improve the law is not to ask 
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Congress to change the law, but rather to correct the weaknesses by 
improved administrative procedures. 

It is believed that the Veterans Administration is as anxious as ate 
the colleges and universities to have the law operate smoothly and 


properly. 
Evaluation of Foreign Credentials 


Your Committee commended the staff of the Office of Education on 
the fine service it is rendering institutions in evaluating foreign cte- 
dentials. It was learned that because of budget limitations this service 
may have to be curtailed. This is most unfortunate, since as a corollary 
of the various governmental programs under which ever-increasing 
numbers of foreign students are coming here for study, the proper 
evaluation of foreign credentials is becoming increasingly important. 
The Office of Education with its library of materials and its staff of 
experts is the best source of information to which institutions may 
turn for advice in adjusting the foreign student’s status to our Ameri- 
can educational system. 

Since it appears that this important function of the Office of Edu- 
cation may have to be curtailed, your Committee urges that the 
AACRAO study the question of the possible development of a system 
of regional evaluation of foreign credentials based on the pooling of 
information available concerning foreign educational systems, which 
may be available through individual institutions. The purpose would 
be to relieve the Office of Education of unnecessary evaluations, be- 
cause it would make available on a regional basis evaluations sent by 
the Office of Education to individual institutions through the area. 


Surveys Proposed for 1953-54 


Dr. Conrad described briefly the nine surveys proposed for 1953- 
54, subject to Congressional appropriations. The program is essentially 
the same as that endorsed in 1952 when your Committee met with 
representatives of the Office of Education. The surveys are as follows: 


1. Survey of earned degrees (June). 

2. Fall enrollment survey. 

3. Korean veterans inquiry (in 1952 this survey collected information 
regarding full and part-time enrollments with no apparent difficulty). 

4, Comprehensive fall survey (the group requested that date be moved 
up to November 15 rather than November 1). 
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5. Faculty salary study—at least in land-grant institutions (to go to 
business officers rather than registrars). 

6. Total students and staff (end of year). 

7. Finances of institutions of higher education (to go to business off- 
cers). 

8. Land-grant college report: staff, students, and finances, 

9. Engineering enrollments and degrees. 


In 1954-55 the Office of Education hopes to include among the 
items of major importance the following studies: 


(a) A study of certificates and diplomas granted by institutions of 
higher education—to parallel the survey of earned degrees. 

(b) A sampling study of the age of either college students or high 
school graduates. 


Information on Types of Training 


Your Committee raised the question as to whether the Office of 
Education is in a position to give advice concerning where various 
types of training may be found. It was pointed out that an admissions 
officer is frequently asked where lines of work not offered by his in- 
stitution may be offered. The Office of Education is glad to be of 
service in this matter. Its chief source of information is the annual 
report of earned degrees which, while not exhaustive, does cover 
those curricular offerings in which degrees are offered. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. H. H. Armsby is now serving as liaison officer between the 
U.S. Office of Education and Selective Service. He advised your Com- 
mittee that while no definite action yet has been taken, there is a 
possibility that there may be a tightening of deferments for college 
students. This probably would be accomplished by raising the cut-off 
score on the Selective Service test, or by further limiting the per- 
centage of the members of each class eligible for deferment. On the 
other hand, Defense Secretary Wilson recently is quoted as having 
told a press conference that it is the goal of the Defense Department 
to reduce the size of the armed services and the size of the monthly 
draft calls. 

At our meeting in Washington there was a brief discussion as to 
how Selective Service defines a “full-time course of instruction.” At 
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the request of Mr. Armsby, Colonel L. F. Kosch, Chief of the Man- 
power Division, National Headquarters, Selective Service System, has 
made the following statement concerning this matter: 


“It has been held by this Headquarters that in order to be ‘pursuing a 
full-time course of instruction at a college, university or similar institu- 
tion of learning’ a registrant must be earning in any academic year 
sufficient credits toward graduation to permit him to complete the entire 
course in the number of years normally required. 

“Thus, if a four-year course required 120 semester hours for a degree, a 
registrant, in order to be a full-time student, would have to be earning 
approximately 30 semester hours in each academic year. We say ‘ap- 
proximately’ because it is easily conceivable that a local board might 
consider 29 or even 28 semester hours in one academic year sufficient 
since this could be offset by 31 or 32 in another academic year.” 


Your Committee received a request during the year that it consider 
suggesting to Selective Service Headquarters certain revisions of Form 
SSS 109. Careful consideration was given to the matter. It was the 
judgment of the Committee that the present Form SSS 109 is on the 
whole satisfactory. Admittedly situations will arise which cannot be 
fully explained to Selective Service Boards on Form SSS 109, but this 
would be true with reference to any form that could be devised. Your 
Committee suggests in such instances, the special circumstances be 
outlined by letter accompanying Form SSS 109. The Committee be- 
lieves it would be unwise to ask for a revision of SSS 109 at this time. 

There is no question that legally it is the obligation of the student 
who has been certified by his institution as entitled to consideration 
for deferment, to notify his local board if his status changes at any 
time during his period of deferment. Some institutions, however, 
have followed the practice of sending notices of such changes of status 
to local boards. For example, notices have been sent when a student 
withdraws from the institution or reduces his schedule below a full- 
time load. Your Committee believes that such action on the part of 
institutions is of much assistance to local boards and that it is valuable 
to the institution in creating good will. It, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends that the practice of sending such notifications to local boards 
be followed. 

Your Committee desires to express its appreciation to the staff of 
the U.S. Office of Education for the opportunity which it has been 
given to review the plans of the Office with reference to educational 
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statistics and other matters which affect Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Co-operation 
with Governmental Agencies 
Roy ARMSTRONG 
C. E. HARRELL 
J. C. MACKINNON 
R. F. THOMASON 
G. P. TUTTLE, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF STUDENT POPULATION 


A multiphase research program aimed at a more effective utiliza- 
tion of college facilities in developing the manpower resources of the 
nation has been undertaken by the AACRAO in co-operation with 
the U. S. Office of Education. Acting upon a proposal of Dr. E. V. 
Hollis, Chief of College Administration, U. S. Office of Education, a 
Student Population Study Committee was appointed in April, 1952, 
with the following membership: 

Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar, University of Maryland, Chairman 

Mrs. Gladys D. Diggs, Registrar, Smith College 

John M. Rhoads, Registrar, Temple University 

Rebecca C. Tansil, Director of Admissions, Maryland State Teach- 

ers College, Towson 

R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, University 

of Tennessee 

After several preliminary conferences of the chairmen with officials 
of the Office of Education, a two-day conference was held at the 
Office of Education in Washington, D.C., on June 16-17 in which the 
committee, together with representatives of the Office of Education 
and a group of consultants, outlined the purposes of the study and its 
major phases, and recommended procedures to be followed. 

Included in the study will be an investigation of retention and mor- 
tality; the placement history of graduates and those who withdraw 
before graduation; and an analysis of selection and admissions policies 
and procedures in the light of the findings of the foregoing studies. 
Appropriate groups will be stimulated to make related studies on the 
secondary school level. 

The first phase of the study will be an investigation of the quanti- 
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tative aspects of retention and mortality, and of administrative and 
related factors that condition successful adjustment in institutions of 
higher education; and including a more intensive study in a represen- 
tative group of institutions of causal factors involved. 

At a second conference in November the draft of the Proposal for 
Study of College Student Retention and Withdrawal was reviewed. 
This draft included information as to the need for the study, its scope, 
procedures, and the duration of the study. It was decided to use the 
class that entered college in the fall of 1950 for the first phase of the 
study, and institutions were selected to participate. It is planned to 
complete the first phase of the study during 1953, and to complete 
the entire study and to publish the final report before July 1, 1955. 

Letters have been sent to presidents in the institutional sample with 
a copy of the Proposal for the Study by Dr. Hollis of the Office of 
Education, requesting participation. At the same time another letter 
and copies of the information sent to presidents were sent to the 
registrars in these institutions by the Chairman of the Committee, 
urging co-operation in the study. It is with much gratification that I 
can report that 152 of the 175 institutions invited to participate have 
agreed to undertake the study. 

The Office of Education had expected to provide funds for the first 
phase of the study, but funds have been frozen, including those for 
printing. Unless funds are secured from other sources, no progress 
can be made in the study for six months. I have, therefore, requested 
the Budget Committee to allocate $600 to the Committee to cover the 
costs of student and institutional questionnaires, master data sheets, 
and other expenses. 

When printed forms are available, we shall proceed with the first 
phase of this significant study in which our association can make an 
important contribution to educational research and to the manpower 
problem. 

ALMA H. PREINKERT, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 


In follow-up of the 1952 report of the Committee on Professional 
Development, the 1952-53 Committee on Evaluation and Standards 
is happy to report the satisfactory progress of the Placement Service 
under the leadership of Dean R. F. Thomason. (It is to be noted that 
the reference ‘Employment Service’’ has been replaced with the name 
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“Placement Service.) From the minutes of the Committee meeting 
in Minneapolis we report Dr. Thomason’s resume of the year’s prog- 
ress as follows: 


PLACEMENT SERVICE. Mr. Thomason reported that the letter of 
President Deters to presidents of colleges and universities on the subject 
of AACRAO Employment Service had evoked 65 to 70 replies. Mr. 
Thomason developed a list of applicants from interviews at the Wash- 
ington Convention and from notices inserted in COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sity, and forwarded by Mr. Smyser. Mr. Thomason reported that a num- 
ber of placements have been made. He pointed out that in the future this 
activity is likely to grow at an even greater rate. Concerning membership 
in the National Association of Placement Secretaries, it was brought out 
that the Executive Committee had previously authorized our Committee 
to establish liaison and Mr. Thomason will represent our Committee in 
this connection. As a result of the discussion concerning future activity, 
the following motion was made by Mr. Armstrong, seconded by Miss 
Brenneman, and passed by the Committee: 
That the representatives of the Regional Associations be asked to con- 
vey to the presidents of their respective associations the request that 
one person in each regional group be appointed to work with the 
person in charge of employment service (Mr. Thomason) by keeping 
him advised of openings. 


Note: Mr. Armstrong was asked to take this matter up with Mr. Whitworth, 
Chairman of the Committee on Regional Associations. Our Committee felt that it 
would be well to suggest that the person selected by the regional association to 
work with the Employment Service might well be a past president of the Regional 
Association because such a person would presumably have wide acquaintance, and 
furthermore, would not have the responsibilities of offices. It was felt that any 
suitable person who would accept this assignment should be continued for a term 
of years. 


It is recommended that again in 1953-54 the AACRAO President, 
Dr. Ronald Thompson, address our college presidents concerning this 
“Placement Service.” 

Under the leadership of Miss Ellen Deering the Subcommittee on 
Recruitment, Preparation, and In-Service Training has the copy for 
the brochure on “The Registrar and Admissions Officer’”’ nearly ready 
for the press. Miss Deering and Miss Davis report as follows: 


Miss Deering reported to the group that President Deters had asked the 
Committee on Recruitment, Preparation and In-Service Training to con- 
tinue on the job until a booklet had been prepared for publication. With 
the authorization of Chairman McWhinnie, the subcommittee consisting 
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of Miss Deering, Mr. Summers, and Miss Davis arrived in Minneapolis 
a day early in order to devote time to the preparation of the booklet, 
Miss Deering asked Miss Davis to make a progress report on the work. 
Miss Davis presented the outline which is attached to these minutes. 


In the matter of the study of committee structure recommended a 
year ago, no action was taken until the Minneapolis meeting. The 
following resolution was approved at Minneapolis: 


Moved and seconded: That the Chairman and Secretary complete the 
McWhinnie-Davis proposals concerning committee reorganization and 
submit to the Committee as a first step. 


In implementing this committee structure resolution, the plan is to 
exchange possible revision arrangements among Committee members 
during the course of the next sixty days with the idea that a definite 
recommendation can be submitted to the Executive Committee at the 
fall meeting for distribution to the membership through the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws between October 1953 and the 
next annual meeting in April 1954. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. E. MCWHINNIE, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 


Ninety-eight institutions in thirty-six states and the District of 
Columbia (Indiana, California, Ohio, Utah, Washington, Delaware, 
Kansas, New York, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Alabama, 
Maryland, Montana, North Carolina, New Jersey, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Texas, Minnesota, Georgia, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Michigan, Florida, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Connecticut, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Missouri, Rhode Island) have used the materials of the Committee 
during 1952-1953. This represents an increase: a year ago it was 
fifty-nine institutions in twenty-nine states. There were eleven institu- 
tions in Ohio and ten in Illinois to lead the states for the greatest 
number of users. One request was received from Puerto Rico but 
timing and shipping schedules could not be worked out for the items 
requested. Effort is given to having Committee materials displayed at 
state and regional meetings. 

Every piece of material was used during the year. Thirty-two differ- 
ent registrars used registration forms and thirty used applications for 
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admission. There is more interest in the packets on specific forms than 

in the binders of general collections. Even though the budget has in- 

creased from year to year—from $50, to $100, to $150—if secretarial 

help were hired, it would cost considerably more. The budget for the 
ast two years has been $150. 

In each of the past two years, a packet has been lost. This year one 
copy of The Work of the Registrar was lost. Traveling Exhibit V was 
damaged by water and fire in Illinois. 

More evaluation sheets were received this year than heretofore. Sixty- 
five were returned. Suggestions given on these forms help to improve 
the service. The express charges as reported have ranged from $1.60 
to $5.69. Some users have pointed out that in certain shipments, 
parcel post would be more appropriate than express. This will be con- 
sidered. 

At the time of the convention, 116 registrars were on the waiting 
list for twenty different materials; of these, thirty-two were waiting 
for the Registrars’ Office Handbooks. This interest maintains, for a 
year ago at convention time, twenty-eight were waiting for these hand- 
books. The insufficient supply of the Registrars’ Office Handbooks re- 
mains a big problem. There is a real problem in maintaining the 
schedule of three weeks’ use for each registrar. The directions for 
shipping are grossly neglected, even for months in some instances, 
which makes much follow-up necessary. 

In order to secure new materials, more office handbooks and annual 
reports, and to revise collections, a call was made to over 400 selected 
institutions throughout the United States for new forms and materials. 
The response was approximately 50%. Much time went into develop- 
ing new packets, binders, and revisions. It is the policy of the Com- 
mittee to make such collections in alternate years. Not all materials 
were assembled in Minneapolis for the convention. As it becomes 
possible, just before a convention materials are shipped to users in the 
area of the convention in order to cut down shipping costs for the 
convention exhibit. 

Accompanying this report are a Statement of Policy and a List of 
Services Available. In addition to the general statement of policy, it 
has been the practice to make the regular materials available to non- 
members of the Association as requests have come. Questions raised 
which are not covered by packet materials are referred to each member 
of the committee for personal and direct reply. 
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The members of the Committee on Office Forms for 1952-1953 22. 
have been: 23. 1 
Jean M. Beaudoin, Registrar, Seattle University; Seattle 22, Wash- - 
ington 26. } 
Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar, and Director of Admissions, Marshall] ! 
College; Huntington 1, West Virginia } 
W. L. Carmichael, Registrar, Georgia Institute of Technology; ( 
Atlanta, Georgia d 
George W. Gibbs, Registrar, Colorado Woman's College; Denver 4] 4, , 
7, Colorado a 23. F 
Linford A. Marquart, Registrar, National College of Education; § 2% F 
Evanston, Illinois : 
It is possible for the Committee to meet only once a year, at the time 4] 32. R 
of the convention. y 33. 
Respectfully submitted, The « 
Leo M. HaupTMAN, Chairman ; a | 
SERVICES AVAILABLE, COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 9 leod 
NOTE: The following list identifies the materials of the Committee available for : le 
loan. The number after any item indicates the number of packets available. Numbers a Chair 
41-45 list the five single-volume exhibits; faculty handbooks are 17; office hand- 
books, 18; a special handbook, 48; annual reports, 3; 21 is a collection of forms 
by institutions; and the remaining numbers are special packets; each packet contains 
all of the same type of form. You may use this form to request the loan of any of 
these materials. Circulation is on the basis of the order requests are received. 
1. Admission, Application for (5) Knox College, University of New 
2. Admission, Official Hampshire. ) 
3. Annual reports of Registrars 18. Handbooks, Registrar’s Office (Alle- 
4. Attendance Records gheny College, Ball State Teachers | The gs 
5. Change of Course Forms (2) College, Central Michigan College, 5 of the 
6. Class Cards (2) Earlham College, Fordham Univer. 4 jctrars 
7. Directory, Student sity, Gustavus Adolphus, Indiana : ’ 
8. Evaluation of Credit Forms State Teachers College, Manchester 1.” 
9. Examination Schedule College, University of Detroit, Uni- ‘ 
10. Fee Cards versity of Michigan.) c 
11. Grade Change Forms 19. Handbooks, Student (3) 2. 
12. Grade Record Books, Student Dupli- 20. 1.B.M. Forms (2) f 
cate 21. Institutional Packets of Forms t 
13. Grade Report, Faculty (2) (Adrian College, Ball State Teachers d 
14. Grade Report, Student (2) College, Colorado School of Mines, ’ C 
15. Graduate Forms Columbia University, Drake Uni- 4 3. | 
16. Graduation, Application for versity, Michigan State College, : t! 
17. Handbooks, Faculty (Augustana Roanoke College, Stanford Univer- 4. } 
College, Ball State Teachers College, sity, University of Colorado, Uni- t 
Clemson Agricultural College, Col- versity of Michigan, University of ‘ 
lege of Ozarks, Hollins College, Utah. ) . Fc 
orms. 
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22. Major, Change of 34. Registration Forms (5) 
23. Matriculation Forms 35. Room Reservation, Student 
24. McBee Keysort Forms 36. Schedule of Classes (2) 
25. Mid-term Report Forms 37. Scholarship, Application for 
26. Miscellaneous Forms (Audit, Class 38. Study Schedule, Student 
Roll, Change of Address, Commence- 39. Transcripts, College (2) 
ment, Distribution of Grades, Exten- 40. Transcripts, High School (2) 
sion, Foreign Students, Incomplete 41. Traveling Exhibit I Single volume, 
Grades, Library Cards, Non-Resi- loose leaf, sample dif. forms 
dence, Summons, Transfer Student, 42. Traveling Exhibit II Single volume 
and Trip Authorization.) 43. Traveling Exhibit III Single volume 
27. Name Change Forms 44, Traveling Exhibit IV Single volume 
28. Permanent Record Forms (3) 45. Traveling Exhibit V Single volume 
29. Personnel (2) 46. Trial Schedule of Class Forms 
30. Petition Forms (2) 47. Withdrawal Forms 
31. Probation-Failing-Warning Forms 48. Work of the Registrar, The (2 
32. Readmission, Application for copies ) 
33. Registration, Directions for (2) 





The exhibit or packet in each case is received by a registrar, express collect, and is 
sent to the next registrar, express collect. Each user pays transportation only one 
way. Each user should plan to finish with the exhibit or packet within three weeks. 


* IF THIS FORM IS BEING USED 
AS AN ORDER BLANK, PLEASE IN- 
DICATE BELOW THE ADDRESS TO 
WHICH THE MATERIALS RE- 
QUESTED ARE TO BE SHIPPED: 


kk eer Tee re 


Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar 

Ball State Teachers College 

Muncie, Indiana 

Chairman, Committee on Office Forms 


SCUSCHECHCHHETHKSCCHT SOCCER ECERHE CRORE OS 


STATEMENT OF POLICY, PROCEDURE, AND AGREEMENT 


The statement of policy and procedure governing the use of the exhibit materials 
of the Committee on Office Forms of the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers is as follows: 


1. The exhibit or packet in each case is received by a Registrar express collect 
and is sent to the next Registrar express collect. Each user pays transportation 
only one way. 

2. Each new user is to be notified by the previous user when the exhibit or 
packet is actually shipped to the new user. The previous user will forward in 
the letter notifying shipment, the combination to the lock or key to the lock. 
A carbon of this letter of notification will be forwarded to the chairman of the 
Committee on Office Forms. 

3. Each user should plan to finish with the use of the exhibit or packet within 
three weeks. 

4, Each user HOLDS THE EXHIBIT OR PACKET UNTIL INFORMED as to 
the address to which to forward the material. 


* Forward one copy of this agreement to the Chairman of the Committee on Office 
Forms. Keep one copy for your own reference. 
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5. A sheet to evaluate the exhibit or packet and the work of the Committee is to 
be filled out by each user. This evaluation sheet is to be forwarded to the 
Committee Chairman along with the carbon referred to in item two. 


I understand the above statement of policy. I agree (1) to pay transportation 
charges one way, and (2) to follow explicitly directions for shipping materials, and 
not to forward materials without instructions to do so. 


ee re eee: 


COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


The report of the Committee on Special Projects must of necessity 
be a compilation of the findings of the sub-committees. This year 
sixty-two people directly assigned to the committees have been work- 
ing on eight different projects. In addition, a large part of our mem- 
bership has contributed in one way or another to the work of the 
committees. Because of the number of persons involved and because 
of the fact that a great deal of the work had to be conducted through 
correspondence, it was difficult to reach agreements and come to con- 
clusions. The personnel of the committees has been changed so that 
some of the groups have been able to meet without too great expense 
to the Association, and as a result committees that were unable to 
report last year will be able to report this year. There has been a close 
relationship between the Committee on Special Projects and the work- 
shops which provided an opportunity for wider understanding of the 
problems faced by the membership and material for further study. 

The Committee on Credit Given by Educational Institutions, under 
the chairmanship of Ronald Thompson of Ohio State University, dis- 
tributed its Report to the membership in June 1952. The next Report 
will not be issued until January 1954. The symbols were reorganized 
and much additional information was included. Any member of the 
Association who has any suggestions or criticisms of the Report should 
contact one of the members of the committee so that when the new 
Report is prepared the suggestions can be taken into consideration. 
Material for this Report will be gathered in the fall. 

The Committee on Transcript Adequacy, under the direction of 
Ralph McWhinnie of the University of Wyoming, published a Re- 
vision of the Adequate Transcript Guide in October 1952. Additional 
copies of the Guide may be obtained from the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects, the Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Transcript Adequacy, the Chairman of the Committee on Regional 
Associations, the AACRAO Secretary, the AACRAO Treasurer, or 
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the American Council on Education. The members are requested to 
check their transcript form and be sure to include all of the items 
when new forms are ordered. It is also suggested that a printed state- 
ment accompanying the transcript might be used for those items not 
included on the regular form. Mrs. Ethelyn Toner has been appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee in charge of negotiations with the 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification. 
Our President spoke with this group at their national meeting and it 
is hoped that during the coming year some progress can be made in 
gaining acceptance of an adequate transcript in lieu of state forms. Mr. 
McWhinnie met with representatives from several personnel associa- 
tions to discuss the recording and reporting of disciplinary action on 
transcripts. 

The Committee on Handbook, under the co-chairmanship of D. T. 
Ordeman of Oregon State College and Clifford Constance of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has submitted its recommendation for the Hand- 
book to the Executive Committee of the Association. A meeting of the 
Handbook Committee and the Executive Committee has been planned 
for the Minneapolis meeting at which time the material will be dis- 

cussed and revised if necessary. The Handbook should be printed and 
distributed to the Association some time in June. 

The Committee on Machine Equipment, under the chairmanship of 
N. M. Parkhurst of Purdue University, was completely revised this 
year and the project was centered in the Mid-West. This group has 
met three times and has a report ready for distribution to the members 
of the Association at this meeting. They plan to continue their re- 
search during the coming year and will welcome suggestions from the 
membership on any phase of their work. 

The Committee on High School-College Relations, under the chair- 
manship of Clyde Vroman of the University of Michigan, is continu- 
ing its exploratory work in this field. So many different factors enter 
into the problem of high school-college relations and so little has been 
done in the field generally that the Committee is having difficulty in 
arriving at any plan of organization. The main activity is centered 
around a Publication of most helpful ‘Information for Prospective 
Students.” This project is still in the formative stage and will be dis- 
cussed at the Workshop here in Minneapolis. They are also consider- 
ing the problem of appropriate educational articulation of the second- 
ary schools and colleges. Members of the Committee have attended the 
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national convention of Secondary School Principals Association’s ses- 
sion on high school and college relations. It is hoped that during the 
coming year this committee will be able to publish some of their find- 
ings. 

The Committee on Enrollment Trends, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Robert Summers of the University of Minnesota, was unable to 
meet during the past year. There was some correspondence among the 
members of the committee and a rough draft of a report of the work 
to date has been prepared and will be discussed at a meeting of the 
committee here in Minneapolis. This report will be prepared and dis- 
tributed to the members of the Association during the course of this 
meeting. The committee is preparing a proposal to present to several 
foundations requesting aid in the completion of their project. 

The Committee on Admissions Policies and Practices, under the 
chairmanship of George L. Miller of Wayne University, held a meet- 
ing and prepared a questionnaire for distribution to the membership. 
This questionnaire has been delayed in going out because of the illness 
of the chairman. After the results of the questionnaire have been com- 
piled and analyzed, the committee will determine the type of program 
to be followed during the year. 

Enoch Dyrness of Wheaton College and Charles Harrell of Indiana 
University have been added as general members of the Committee on 
Special Projects. It is hoped that in this way the work of the sub- 
committees will be better co-ordinated, and that greater continuity in 
the program can be attained. 

The Committee on Special Projects wishes to thank the members of 
the Association for their co-operation in completing the various ques- 
tionnaires which have been forwarded to them this past year, and for 
the many other courtesies extended to the sub-committees. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN M. RHoADs, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Your committee on resolutions submits the following resolutions: 
1. Resolved, that the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers thank the officers of the Association for 
their diligent and successful work for the Association during the 
past year; and Mr. True Pettengill, General Chairman, and all 
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members of convention committees for their vigorous efforts to 
make this a thoroughly successful convention. 

2. Resolved, that this convention thank the guests who contributed 
so generously to the success of the program: President J. L. 
Morrill, President George L. Cross, The Reverend Donald J. 
Gormley, The Reverend George S. Siudy, Dean Theodore 
C. Blegen; Professor Olaf C. Christiansen and all members of the 
incomparable St. Olaf Choir; Mr. James Scheu and Mr. J. Fred- 
erick Goosen; and the consultants who helped so affably: Mr. 
Robert Story, Miss Celeste Leemhuis, Mr. John C. Wells, Col. 
Carroll E. Case, Mr. C. E. Obermann, and Mr. Floyd Adams; 
and Editor W. C. Smyser. 

3. Resolved, that this convention thank those who helped in regis- 
tration and the many other chores connected with the convention. 

4. Resolved, that this convention thank the University of Minnesota 

for its hospitality at the smorgasbord supper. 

5. Resolved, that this convention thank Mr. John Philip Sousa III 
and his colleagues, and the TIME and LIFE Education Depart- 
ment for the reception given to our membership. 

6. Resolved, that this convention thank the exhibitors who were 
present during our sessions. 

7. Resolved, that this convention express to the management of the 
Radisson Hotel appreciation for the courtesies and conveniences 
offered during the convention. 

8. Resolved, that this convention congratulate Miss Elsie Brenne- 
man, Director of Admissions in Illinois State Normal University, 
on her nomination for membership on the Executive Board of 
the Department of Higher Education of the N.E.A. 

9. Resolved, that this convention send to Ezra Gillis, K. P. R. 
Neville, and Maurice J. Murphy our deepest regret for their ill- 

: ness, and a heartfelt wish for their recovery and continued health 

; and prosperity. 

| 10. Resolved, that this convention express our sorrow at the death of 

our honorary member, Charles Maxwell McConn, formerly regis- 
trar at the University of Illinois, later dean at Lehigh and Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, and a charter 

; member of our organization; and of Veneta Kunter, registrar of 

DePauw University. 
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The Committee recommends that the Association adopt this report 
and that the Secretary be instructed to send copies of these resolutions 


to the appropriate persons. 
WILLIAM F, ADAMS, FLORENCE N. Brapy, 


RICHARD L, TUTHILL, S. A. NocK, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 


This recommendation was adopted by vote of the members. 


Registra- 
tions 


24 
30 
38 


23 
46 
55 
69 


66 
106 


107 
118 
160 
105 


155 
214 
253 
119 


250 
292 
282 


266 
219 
245 
309 


285 
334 


Year 
1910 


1911 
1912 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
1919 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 


REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 


1910-1953 


Place 
Detroit 


Boston 
Chicago 


Salt Lake City 
Richmond 
Ann Arbor 
New York 


Lexington 
Chicago 


Washington 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boulder 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 
Seattle 


Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Raleigh 
Detroit 


Kansas City 
New Orleans 


President 


A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 

*A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 

*A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

*J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

*G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

*F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 

*A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky 

*A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 

J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

*T, J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 

G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

*R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

*E, J. Grant, Columbia University 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

*F, O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

*Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

*J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 
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442 1939 
325 1940 
404 1941 
316 1942 
381 1944 
285 1946 
380 1947 
622 1948 
586 1949 
419 1950 
348 1951 
702 1952 
588 1953 
* Deceased. 


Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


New York 
St. Louis 


Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Atlanta 
Denver 


Philadelphia 
Columbus 


San Francisco 
Houston 
Washington 


Minneapolis 


Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

*J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege 

Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 

S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 
souri 

Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Ten- 
nessee 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyo- 
ming 

Elwood C. Kastner, New York Univer- 


sity 

John E. Fellows, University of Okla- 
homa 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1953 


No. of Members 


62 
100 
223 
140 
177 
194 
210 
299 
bo A! 
384 
504 
622 
696 
749 
754 
720 
705 
671 


Year No. of Members 
1935 671 
1936 699 
1937 722 
1938 756 
1939 784 
1940 790 
1941 802 
1942 823 
1943 814 
1944 874 
1945 969 
1946 1054 
1947 1200 
1948 1181 
1949 1245 
1950 1380 
1951 1438 
1952 1483 
1953 1452 











Reported to Us 
A. H. P. 


Colleges and Universities 


The University of Akron will open a College of Business Administration 
next fall. 


Westminster Theological Seminary will be moved from Westminster, 
Maryland, to the campus of American University. 


The Committee on Guidance and Placement at Amherst College has 
published a career planning booklet by Associate Dean Eugene S. Wilson, 
“After College, What?” 


Clark University and Boston University are jointly sponsoring a new 
program of studies whereby nurses in central Massachusetts may obtain the 
degree, B.S. in Nursing. 


Brandeis University has announced a new Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences to be opened in September. 


A $250,000 grant to Brown University by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York will be used to establish a new group of courses in which 
study will center on the identification and criticism of ideas as found in 
significant books other than textbooks. 


The University of Buffalo has received a Carnegie Corporation grant for 
a study of the institution’s “anticipatory examination program.” Through 
anticipatory examinations the superior student, with some additional study, 
has been able to establish college credits. 


Carleton College has established a Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration with courses leading to the Master of Arts degree in Public Ad- 
ministration. 


A revised plan of undergraduate work at the University of Chicago ap- 
pears likely to end the so-called ‘‘two year” degrees for high school gradu- 
ates. 

The proposed plan, effective in 1954, restores the conventional four-year 
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undergraduate program for high school graduates, with some minor ex- 
ceptions. 

The “two year” college plan, started in 1942, evoked much criticism 
from educational organizations and widespread controversy among educa- 
tors. Under the Hutchins program, a high school sophomore could enroll in 
the University College and in four years obtain a bachelor of arts degree. 


The Office of University Admissions at Columbia University is assisting 
other institutions in evaluating educational credentials from other countries. 
Interested college and university officials should write to Mr. David Law- 
son, Office of University Admissions, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 

Columbia University numbered in its 1952-53 enrollments 1,976 stu- 
dents from outside the United States. 

Columbia University’s ‘‘validation’” program, used in the School of Gen- 
eral Studies, gives opportunities for higher education to adult men and 
women who have not completed high school. It has been approved by the 
New York State Education Department. When validation students apply 
for admission to the School of General Studies, they are given a battery of 
tests. Upon successful completion of required freshman courses in English 
composition, history, mathematics, science, and a foreign language, they 
are admitted to full standing as degree candidates. 


Writing in the April issue of the ‘Bulletin of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors,” Dean Carl W. Ackerman, School of Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, has stated that he will discontinue co-operating with 
agencies investigating the political and social attitude of his students, Com- 
menting on Federal agencies investigating academic records, Dean Acker- 
man states ‘They interview professors, public-school teachers, and ref- 
erences, and follow up leads like prosecuting attorneys. In practice, students 
are ‘tried’ secretly wthout their knowledge and without an opportunity of 
explaining or defending their records before employment by a govern- 
mental agency.” 

His previous co-operation, he said, he justified ‘‘in my own conscience on 
the ground that official agencies of investigation seeking to locate Commu- 
nists would be assisted. 

“During those two decades I do not know of a single Communist being 
found among our graduates, although there have been published charges 
against a few men who were vindicated later.” 


Columbia University has created a new position, “Adviser to Veterans,” 
because Public Law 550 places greater responsibility on the individual than 
was the case under World War II legislation. 
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Columbia University has announced plans for the establishment of a 


Graphic Arts Center. 
Columbia University has established the degree of Master of Fine Arts 
in the fields of painting, sculpture, and the dramatic arts. 


Graduates of the Amos Tuck School of Business Administration at Dart- 
mouth College will receive the Master of Business Administration degree 
instead of the Master of Commercial Science degree previously awarded, 


Lebanon Valley College and Duke University have announced a co- 
ordinated five-year arts-forestry curriculum leading to the bachelor of 
science degree from Lebanon Valley and the master of forestry degree 
from Duke. 


Emory University is now coeducational in all departments. 


Fairleigh Dickinson College has established a two-year college program 
in nursing. 


George Washington University has announced action by its faculties 
designed to discourage development of ‘“‘the so-called educated man who 
knows a great deal about one thing and practically nothing about all the 


rest of the intellectual world.” 


Goucher College will enter the field of graduate education next Septem- 
ber, offering a program leading to the degree of Master of Education. 


Dr, James Bryant Conant, in his final report to the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard University, said: ‘There are no known adherents to the Com- 
munist Party on our staff, and I do not believe there are any disguised 
Communists either. But even if there were, damage that would be done to 
the spirit of the academic community by an investigation of the university 
aimed at finding a crypto-Communist would be far greater than any con- 
ceivable harm such a person might do.” 


Hofstra College has published a booklet, ‘Opportunities for American 
Students in Foreign Medical Schools.” 


One hundred half-tuition scholarships valued at $325 a year have been 
established for Korean War veterans at the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Grants are for one year but may be renewed if the student’s work is 


satisfactory. 
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The School of Business of Indiana University allows up to six semester 
college credits for foreign travel at the rate of two semester credits for each 
three weeks of travel. A report on observations is required. 


Iowa State Teachers College has appointed two students to the faculty 
subcommittee on Administrative Re-organization and Committees. 


Jamestown College has received a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education for a self-inventory program. 


Johns Hopkins University has announced that its Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations will be discontinued at the end of the 
current academic year and that the Isaiah Bowman School of Geography 
will become a department of the faculty of philosophy. 


Kent State University has adopted an automatic $5.00 late registration 
fee replacing a $1.00 fine. An additional $1.00 fine will be levied for 
each additional day of late registration. 


Eight commissions are being set up at Lafayette College to make an in- 
tensive self-study of the curriculum offerings to determine how they 
satisfy the needs of preprofessional students at the college. The fields to be 
studied include business administration, engineering, international affairs, 
law, medicine, research, teaching, and theology. 


A survey of the management, administration and business affairs of 
Lake Forest College is being conducted by an outside management counsel- 
ing firm. 


Five committees at Mary Baldwin College, each headed by a member of 
the board of trustees and with representatives from faculty, alumnae and 
student body, will study the college program, including curriculum, public 
relations, campus life, financing and fund raising, and church relations. 


In its new Student Aid Center, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
will co-ordinate all resources devoted to scholarships, loans, and student 
employment and provide a more inclusive counseling service for students 
in need of financial assistance. 


Three undergraduate students are members of the University Committee 
to Study Policy and Programs at the University of New Hampshire. 


New York University received $250,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
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of New York for an all-university survey to determine how its schools, 
colleges, and divisions can best serve students in the New York community, 


An unusual experiment in education was a two-day “self-examination” 
conference on “The State of the University” during which 200 faculty 
members at the University of North Carolina examined themselves and 
their institution in relation to four university objectives: research and 
graduate teaching, undergraduate teaching, student-faculty relationships, 
and the integrated mission of the total university in the service of the state. 

A uniform calendar has been adopted for the Consolidated University 
of North Carolina. This involves scheduling of Saturday classes at Chapel 
Hill and the adoption of the semester system at both branches which now 
operate under a quarter system. 


A student relations committee has been appointed by the local chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors at North Dakota 
Agricultural College to create better understanding between students and 
faculty. 


The placement bureau of Northwestern University reports in its seventh 
annual survey that 176 major corporations in the United States paid an 
average starting salary of $304 a month, which is a $69 increase over 
the average in 1948. 


The University of Notre Dame will offer a Special Sequence of graduate 
studies on Soviet Communism in Eastern Europe next fall. 


The Financial Aids Office at Ohio State University handled 76,334 
applicants last year, and on its peak day its staff interviewed 694 students. 
Nearly 6,000 students received help in one form or another. The office per- 
forms the threefold function of finding jobs for students and administer- 
ing loan and scholarship programs. 


Pennsylvania State College has instituted two-year technical programs in 


drafting and design technology. 
Pennsylvania State College has separated the Department of Economics 
and Commerce from the School of Liberal Arts to become a School of 


Business. 


The Potsdam State University Teachers College has added twenty elective 
courses to broaden the general education of candidates for the elementary 
teaching profession. 
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The University of Rochester and its Eastman School of Music will offer 
the professional degree, Doctor of Musical Arts. The degree provides the 
first academic recognition of high professional attainments in music 
practice, with emphasis on the arts of performance and teaching, adminis- 
tration, and conducting. 


St. Joseph’s College (Indiana) offers students a new service without 
additional charges. The Reading and Study Clinic affords students experi- 
encing academic difficulty an opportunity for supervised study and tutorial 
help. 


Replacing its School of Professional Studies, Simmons College has 
established a School of Social Sciences. Programs offered will provide a 
broad general education with emphasis on the social studies and will be 
directed to either graduate study or employment. 


The University of Southern California will offer a new program of 
graduate study, leading to the degree, Doctor of Social Work. 


The University of Tennessee has undertaken a campus-wide civil defense 
training and operations program. 


In order to raise a grade without penalty at the University of Toledo, 
students must repeat the course by the second succeeding semester after 
the course was taken the first time. 


Trinity College (Connecticut) has inaugurated a master’s degree pro- 
gtam in public service in an attempt to extend the liberal arts concept to 


graduate level education. 


College credit may be obtained for a new class in art appreciation offered 
on television at the University of Utah. 


Undergraduates at the University of Virginia have been invited to partici- 
pate in an experimental plan for student visits to their secondary schools 
in the interest of admissions of new students. 


Wayne University awards a new degree designated ‘‘Master of Arts in 
Teaching College (subject or field)” for students preparing primarily to 
teach in junior colleges. 


Questionnaires sent to scholarship men in the classes of 1946 through 
1955 at Wesleyan University indicate that the Honor Roll requirement is a 
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determent to participation in extra-curricular affairs as well as a cause of an 
over-emphasis on marks for their own sake. 

Wesleyan University has initiated a new program leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts in Teaching. 


The majority of faculty members approve the “Pupil Evaluation of 
Teaching” plan at Western Reserve University under way for the past two 


years. 
Dr. R. Clyde White, Director of Institutional Research, at Western Re- 


serve University, in a book, ‘“These Will Go to College,’’ published by the 
Western Reserve University Press forecasts future enrollments in thirteen 
Ohio institutions. 

An upward trend in enrollments is calculated to reach a record-breaking 
peak in 1967. Data for the study was collected from 70 public, private, 
and parochial high schools as well as 13 colleges in the seven-county area 
around Cleveland. 


Wheelock College is adding a graduate course leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Education. 


The Teacher Placement Bureau at the University of Wisconsin reports 
the highest salaries on record for graduates in their first teaching positions 
this year. Beginning average salaries for women are $2,950, and for men 
$3,250. 


With financial support provided by the University of Venezuela, a 
unique program of exchange of university professors from the University 
of Wisconsin and graduate students from the University of Venezuela 
has been announced. 


The faculty of the College of Liberal Arts at the University of Wyoming 
is studying its academic program, including the place of professional 
curricula in the college. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, and Government Departments 


The Association of American Universities in a profound and significant 
document, “The Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and Their 
Faculties,” sets forth the nature and role of colleges and universities in 
American life and culture and asserts that “freedom of thought and speech 
is vital to the maintenance of the American system and is essential to the 
general welfare. Condemnation of Communism and its protagonists is not 
to be interpreted as readiness to curb social, political, or economic investi- 
gation and research. To insist on complete conformity to current beliefs 
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and practices would do infinite harm to the principle of freedom, which is 
the greatest, the central American doctrine.” 


With three agencies accrediting institutions of higher education in 
California (the State Board of Education, Western College Association, 
and American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education) efforts are 
under way to consolidate and co-ordinate accrediting. A Joint Committee of 
the Western College Association and the California Council on Teacher 
Education set up to study the problem has obtained agreement whereby 
joint visits by representatives of the various agencies will be made to 
institutions and a single set of reporting forms used. Especially significant 
is the organization of two workshops at which a panel of about sixty 
potential visitors will be qualified in the use of the new forms and 
procedures. 


The Committee on Careers in Nursing, National League for Nursing, 
reports that schools of professional nursing in the United States and 
territories admitted 42,542 new student nurses in 1952, compared with a 
total of 42,053 in 1951. 


The Co-operative Bureau for Teachers serves as a central national place- 
ment service for college teachers. It is a non-profit organization. Its mem- 
bership includes associations, schools, colleges, and individual teachers. In 
February, 1953, Ruth Houghton, Placement Director of Barnard College 
and Chairman of the Co-operative Bureau’s Recruitment Committee, sent 
out a questionnaire on seniors’ interest in teaching to placement officers of 
131 liberal arts colleges. Of these, 50 colleges, which will probably grant 
about 25,000 bachelor’s degrees in June, responded, reporting 2,114 seniors 
interested in teaching. 65.3% of this total were interested in public 
schools, 16.8% were interested in private, and 17% did not specify. 

The coeducational colleges, reporting the largest numbers interested 
in teaching, showed 85.1% interested in public schools and 10.1% in 
private. In the women’s colleges, 38.7% indicated public and 23.6% indi- 
cated private. Only in the men’s colleges was there a larger group— 
43.1%—interested in private schools; public schools were chosen by 
30.1%. 

It is planned to follow up this survey in October to discover how many 
of the 1953 graduates represented actually entered teaching, and how 
many went into military service and other careers. Comments are invited. 
They may be addressed to Miss Ruth Houghton, Chairman, Recruitment 
Committee, The Co-operative Bureau for Teachers, 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 
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The critical gap between American industry's increasing demand for 
engineers and the declining supply is estimated to amount to an annual 
shortage of 40,000 or more. For replacement alone an estimated 30,000 
new engineers will be needed. In June, 1953, colleges are expected to 
graduate 24,000 with this number declining to 19,000 in 1954, and to 
17,000 in 1955. 

The Engineering Manpower Commission has started a campaign to in- 
crease enrollments in engineering schools as a long-range solution of the 
problem. The Advertising Council is conducting a promotional program 
for the commission. 


The Ford Foundation with a $15 million grant has established a ‘Fund 
for the Republic” to sponsor studies of restrictions and assaults on aca- 
demic freedom, due process and equal protection under law, protection of 
minority rights, censorship, boycotting and blacklisting by private groups, 
and guilt by association. 


Private philanthrophy for higher education reached a new high in 
1951-52. John Price Jones Co., Inc., reports that a survey of 51 major 
colleges and universities shows they received gifts and bequests totaling 
$121,729,000, an increase of 10.9 per cent over 1950-51. Leading bene- 
ficiaries were listed as Yale, $13,624,000; Harvard, $11,778,000; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, $6,953,000; Columbia, $6,735,000; and 
Cornell, $6,375,000. 


A published study, ‘Educational Aspects of Universal Military Training 
and Alternative Proposals,” was prepared in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress for use of the Congressional Committee 
on Education and Labor. This is a comprehensive presentation dealing with 
the relations between education and military training. 


The Office of Education reports that in the fiscal year 1949-50, the 
1,854 universities, colleges, and professional schools in continental United 
States spent more than four hundred million dollars in expanding their 
plant, equipment, and other physical facilities. This is the largest expendi- 
ture reported since the Office of Education began to collect data on 


this item. 


A new training curriculum of the Reserve Offcers’ Training Corps 
deemphasizes specialized training and concentrates on producing junior 
officers who will be well grounded in the fundamentals of their profession. 

Under the new program, class scheduling problems will be simplified 
because numerous small inflexible class sections, such as ‘‘engineering,” 
“ordnance,” and “artillery,” can be eliminated and an entire ROTC class 
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can be treated as a unit. ROTC is the principal source of junior officers 
for the Regular and Reserve components of the Army. In World War II 
about 120,000 ROTC-trained officers served in all branches of the Army. 
At present more than 300,000 students are taking officer-training programs 
in 372 colleges and universities. The total male enrollment in these insti- 
tutions is 800,000, which means that almost 40 per cent of their men 
students are preparing to be officers in either the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 


Sixteen colleges and universities in the “Rocky Mountain West,” in- 
cluding the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, traditionally keenly competitive, are finding that joint adver- 
tising of their summer schools pays substantial dividends. 


A new weekly television program entitled “The Search” will feature 
higher education’s scientific and cultural contributions to individual and 
national welfare. More than 21 leading universities are joining the C.B.S. 
Television Network in presenting these programs. 


Under the Southern Regional Education Program 201 are graduating 
this year in medicine, veterinary medicine, and dentistry. 


A new series of four-year scholarships for undergraduate students in 
technology and allied fields to be known as the “Alfred P. Sloan National 
Scholarships” will be awarded on a nation-wide basis by California Institute 
of Technology, Carnegie Institute of Technology, the College of Engineer- 
ing of Cornell University, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Values of scholarships to recipients will range from $200 to $2,000 a year. 
In addition an allotment of approximately $650 will be given to each 
institution for each scholarship in effect. 


In reversing a decision of the Oklahoma Supreme Court and voiding 
Oklahoma’s loyalty oath, the Supreme Court commented eloquently and 
with discernment upon the powers of government and the individual’s 
rights to freedom of movement and thought. Mr. Justice Black who wrote 
the opinion, observed: ‘“We must have freedom of speech for all or we 
will in the long run have it for none but the cringing and the craven. 
And I cannot too often repeat my belief that the right to speak on matters 
of public concern must be wholly free or eventually be wholly lost.”” And 
from Mr. Justice Frankfurter, concurring, we have these words: “Such 
unwarranted inhibition upon the free spirit of teachers affects not only 
those who, like the appellants, are immediately before the court. It has 
an unmistakable tendency to chill that free play of the spirit which all 
teachers ought especially to cultivate and practice; it makes for caution and 
timidity in their associations by potential teachers. . . .”” 
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The Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation has established a half 
million dollar annual education fund to provide undergraduate scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aid in 24 liberal arts and technological colleges. 


Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, one-year awards for young scholars 
showing “marked promise for the teaching profession and possessing the 
highest qualities of intellect, personality, and character,” have been granted 
to 101 outstanding young men and women, selected from 1,263 students 
nominated for the honors by American and Canadian educators. The total 
value of the 1953-54 Wilson awards is approximately $170,000. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


Miss Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admissions at Illinois State Normal, 
is one of three new members of the Executive Committee of the Association 
for Higher Education, a Department of the National Education Association, 


Mr. Walter A. Glass was named Registrar, Drew University, and Mrs. 
Francis B. Elder, Director of the Office of Admissions. They succeeded Mr. 
F. Taylor Jones who resigned after serving for twenty-four years as 

- Registrar of Drew University to accept the new position of Executive 
Assistant to the Commission on Higher Education of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Mr, Lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar, College of Emporia (Kansas), has been 
appointed Acting Dean. 


William A. Patterson, formerly Registrar of Fenn College, has been 
appointed Dean, School of Engineering. 





SEARO: ORD 


Charles Maxwell McConn, one of the founders of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Registrars, died in York, Penn- 
sylvania, on April 15, 1953, at the age of 71. He had served 
as Registrar at the University of Illinois from 1910 to 1920. 
Later he was Assistant to the President at Illinois and Dean at 
Lehigh University from 1923 to 1938. He retired from the 
deanship of Washington Square College, New York University, 
in 1946 after eight years’ service. He was an honorary member 
of AACRAO. 
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Mr, Carl S. McClain will serve as Registrar beginning next fall of 
Olivet Nazarene College succeeding Ralph E. Perry. 


Registrar Alfred A. Johns has been named Director of Student Personnel 
at Rochester Institute of Technology. He will continue as Registrar and 
supervise the administration of the Counseling Center, athletics, assemblies, 
residence halls, scholarships, medical service, and veterans affairs. 


Mr. Howard A. Long has been appointed Director of Admissions at 
Southwestern University. In addition to his duties as Director of Admis- 
sions, he will also serve as Field Representative. 


Professor Harold E. Lowe has been named Director of University Ad- 
missions for Columbia University succeeding Professor Frederick E. 
Croxton who has been Interim Director since 1951 and who now returns 
to full-time teaching. 





Members of the Association will learn with deep regret of 
the sudden death on May 26 of Miss Agness Kaufman, 
formerly registrar of Lewis Institute and of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. Miss Kaufman was active in Association 
affairs before her retirement, and was made an honorary mem- 
ber at the Denver meeting in 1947. 














Placement Service 


The A.A.C.R.A.O. maintains a Committee on Professional Development, which 
serves as a clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies to 
fill. The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional listings 
may be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, or to Dr. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one publication on this page. Persons 
listing their names with the Committee should send with their application for list- 
ing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. 
For additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per issue. Remittance 
in full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers should accompany the application. 

The Committee on Professional Development is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at least 
some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Dr. Thomason at the 
address given above. 


_ . Positlon WANTED: Director or Assistant Director of Admissions. Four years of experience 
in teaching and all a of admissions including administrative procedure analysis and foreign 
student counseling. M.A., Columbia; male, married. Prefer Northeastern U. S. or West Coast. 


Address B, care Editor, (2/2) 


PosiTIoN WANTED: As Registrar or Director of Admissions, Capable of working as Director 
of Guidance or Dean. Fifteen years as city school superintendent qualifies for placement or other 
personnel work. M.A. degree and additional 114% years of graduate work. Address G.L., care 


Editor. (1/1) 


PosITION WANTED: Admissions, Personnel, or College teaching. Five years as registrar and 
dean of students and teacher of psychology in junior college. A ea | and experience in testing, 
counseling, veterans affairs, publicity, and administrative work, M.A. in psychology and edu- 
cation, male, married, Protestant, 31 years of age, one child. Address L.P., care Editor. (1/3) 


ADMINISTRATOR-TEACHER AVAILABLE. Thirteen years experience teaching, secondary-college, 
mathematics and physics: three years, Dean of Students and Director of Admissions. Protestant ; 
family man; 40; M.S. degree. Prefer northeast, but will go west. Address E.A., care Editor (1/1) 


Position available about January 1954. Desire man or woman for IBM installation in. regis- 
tration office. 4500 students—Southeastern location. Individual needs experience and ability for 


ee and for training machine operators. Installation planned Sep- 


planning system and ( 
.L.M., care Editor. (1/2) 


tember 1954. Address 
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Leisenring, Lyle B., 690.7 


Leith, J. D. 690.7 

Long, J. Everett, 10.3 

Lude, Milo R., 610 
McWhinnie, R. E., 10.3, 830 
Mahn, Robert E., 40.1, 690.5, 690.7 
Malone, Katherine, 530 
Matteson, Ross W., 60 
Metz, G. E., 690.6 

Morrill, J. L., 690.2 

Morris, Van Cleve, 540 
Mortola, Edward J., 580 
Nock, S. A., 10.3, 130 
O’Brien, E. Vincent, 10.3 
Parkhurst, N. M., 10.3 
Preinkert, Alma H., 10.3, 50 
Rhoads, John M., 10.3 
Santos, Paterno, 690.2 
Scribner, Albert F., 10.3 
Sheffield, Edward F., 290 
Shelton, William E., 40.2 
Shuttleworth, Frank K., 40.1 
Simpson, Claude, 460, 660 
Smith, Ira M., 10.3 

Smyser, William Craig, 220 
Steggert, Francis X., 510 
Stephenson, Chester M., 190 
Stibal, Willard O., 710 
Sturgis, Horace W., 40.1 
Tibbetts, Eleanor, 100, 690.5, 690.7 
Tinkelman, Sherman N., 730 
Toner, Ethelyn, 690.6 
Trump, Paul L., 690.6 
Tuthill, Richard L., 540 
Tuttle, G. P., 10.3 

Weirick, Bessie M., 690.7 
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